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—- people, some things, naturally bring a friendly re- 
sponse. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning such a friendly 
response from millions...confidence in its goodness, its 


quality and in its unique ability to refresh you. 


Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it is. A 
blend of flavors gives it delicious taste that sets 
it apart. There’s unique goodness about its 


energy-giving refreshment. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself,—the tradeemarked product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 
* * * 


Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those times 
when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, being first 


choice, sells out first. Ask for it each time. 


Ever notice that 
wherever people go 
to have fun, such as 
here at Central Park 
Zoo, you find they 
are usually having 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
too. Its taste and 
quick refreshment 
always “belong”. 


The best is 
always the better buy! 





ucational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 


the State report significant activities 








Stationed at DePauw 


Lieutenant (jg) Roy K. Wilson, former 
director of public relations at Eastern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College, has completed 
his training course at Quonset Point, R. L., 
and has been transferred to the Navy Flight 
Preparatory School at DePauw University. 
Lieutenant Wilson is executive officer and 
second in command at this post. 


Promotes Art in Southern Illinois 


The art department of Southern Illinois 
Normal University, headed by Burnett 
Shryock, has recently undertaken a series 
of art projects for the purpose of promot- 
ing and creating interest in that field among 
the people of southern Illinois. At the be- 
ginning of the school year Aaron Bohrod, 
nationally-known young painter, was 
brought to Southern’s campus as artist-in- 
residence. Under his influence and direc- 
tion, a new interest in art has been aroused 
among the people of this area. 

More recently a “Little Gallery” has 
been established on the campus to display 
various local and traveling exhibits. At 
present, an exhibit from the Carnegie In- 
stitute entitled “Directions in American 
Painting” is on display. This exhibit will 
be followed by a one-man show of the works 
of Aaron Bohrod, which will include many 
scenes painted in southern Illinois. The col- 
lege is also sponsoring a series of night 
classes in pottery work, painting, and 
ceramic sculpturing. 


Appointed to Governing Board 

President R. W. Fairchild, of Illinois 
State Normal University, was recently ap- 
pointed to the governing board of the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston. 


In Communications Service 

Lieutenant (jg) James M. Thompson, 
former head of the commerce department 
at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has completed his training course at Noro- 
ton Heights, Connecticut, and has been 
transferred to the Amphibious Training 
School at Norfolk, Virginia. Lieutenant 
Thompson is training for work in connec- 
tion with communications service. 


Art Department Head Retires 

Miss Gladys Potter Williams, head of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University art 
department since 1917, retired January 1 of 
this year. She is succeeded by Burnett 
Shryock, member of the department since 
1935. Miss Williams has done a great deal 
to stimulate interest in art among her stu- 
dents. She has been instrumental in bring- 
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ing many exhibits to the campus, and has 
a large number of her own paintings in 
museums throughout the country. 


W orkshop-Clinic 

From June 22 through June 25 Western 
Illinois State Teachers College will spon- 
sor a series of educational workshops and 
clinics, an educational conference, and an 
educational exhibit. The workshops will be 
set up by staff members of the various col- 
lege departments for the purpose of giving 
some highly functional training to today’s 
teachers. The exhibit of texts and other new 
teaching materials will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 24 and 25. On Fri- 
day, June 25, an educational conference 
featuring two lectures by a leader in the 
educational field will be held. An open 
forum and a panel discussion on important 
educational problems of today will also be 
features of the conference. 


Celebrates Birthday 


When Illinois State Normal University 
observed its eighty-sixth birthday anniver- 
sary February 18, McLean County alumni 
of I.S.N.U. arranged a Founders’ Day din- 
ner in Fell Hall, the women’s residence. 
Guest speaker was Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, V. L. Nickell (1.S.N.U. ’29). 
Music was provided by the University 
Men’s Glee Club. 


Classroom Broadcast 


From 3:00 to 3:50 on Wednesday after- 
noon Professor B. F. Timmons course in 
Community Welfare Organization may be 
heard in a weekly classroom broadcast over 
Station WILL, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


New Librarian for Wheeler Library 

Miss Esther M. Shubert, former librarian 
at the University of Texas, has accepted 
the position as head of the newly organ- 
ized Acquisitions and Cataloging depart- 
ment of Wheeler Library, S.I.N.U. A full- 
time professional librarian will be employed 
in the near future to assist Miss Shubert. 
At present there are six student helpers 
under her supervision. 


Faculty Degrees 

Figures recently prepared by Dr. H. G. 
Ayre and Dr. L. M. Schleier, both of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, show 
that the percentage of faculty members with 
doctor’s degrees in that institution has in- 
creased from 10.7 percent in 1928 to 35.3 
percent in 1942. In 1928, only eight mem- 
bers of the faculty held doctor’s degrees, 
while now thirty hold doctorates. In 1928, 
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there were thirty master’s degrees and 
thirty-six bachelor’s degrees, while today 
fifty-three faculty members hold master’s 
degrees and two hold bachelor’s degrees. 
Only one person had no degree in 1928, 
and now no member of the faculty is with- 
out a degree. 


Named Acting President 


William Small of Petersburg (1.S.N.U. 
19) is now serving as acting president of 
the Illinois State Normal University 
Alumni Association. He took over recently 
when William McKnight of Normal was 
commissioned an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve and assigned to Dart- 
mouth College for indoctrination training. 
Mr. Small has already served two terms as 
president of the association. 


Five Teachers on Hancock County 
Rationing Board 

A recent news release praising Hancock 
County for the efficiency of its War Price 
and Rationing Board led to a check-up on 
the occupations of the fourteen board mem- 
bers. Five of them, including the general 
chairman, proved to be teachers. They are 
as follows: 

Dr. George Arbaugh, head psychology 
department, Carthage College, price ceiling 
panel; Byron West, Carthage High School, 
mileage panel; Rolla J. Wylder, superin- 
tendent, Elvaston Consolidated School, foods 
panel; Jane Gray, Carthage elementary 
school, foods panel, and Lester E. Foote, 
principal Fountain Green High School, mile- 
age panel, and general chairman. 


Training Farm Workers 


An agriculture training program for 
farm workers got under way at Illinois 
State Normal University February 15. The 
program to alleviate the shortage of farm 
help is sponsored by the United States 
Employment Service, the Federal Security 
Administration, and the State Board for 
Vocational Education. Units of thirty stu- 
dents are accepted for two-week training 
periods at the University Farm, with in- 
struction offered largely by the farm man- 
ager and assistants. The I.S.N.U. agricul- 
ture staff supervise the program. 


Opposes Shortening High-School 
Course 

The administration of S.I.N.U. was com- 
mended by the delegate body of the South- 
ern Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation for its opposition to the policy of 
shortening the length of time required for 
completion of the high-school course. 
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Plastics from Farm and Forest 


By E. F. Lougee. Plastics Industries 
Technical Institute, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 159 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

Here is a popular presentation of the 
present and future of plastics by an author 
equipped with first-hand information. 


A Mathematics Refresher 


By A. Hooper. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 342 pages. Price, $1.32. 

This book is a refresher for those who 
will enter the air services, but it is equally 
useful for anyone who will go into wartime 
industry and for those who merely want to 
sharpen their mathematical skills. 


Essential Mathematics 


By Frank J. McMackin and Roscoe P. 
Conkling. Ginn and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 372 pages. Price, $1.48. 

This course in general mathematics for 
the lower high-school grades is designed 
to give the student experiences with mathe- 
matical symbols and relations which he may 
be expected to meet. Topics are selected 
because of their application. to the life of 
the student, both in and out of school. 


Youth Goes to War 


By Lyle M. Spencer and Robert K. 
Burns with the assistance of Louis W. 
Sidran. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 223 pages. 

This manual is designed to help high 
schools prepare their students, “who make 
up one of our most important manpower 
reserves, for the right war job in the right 
place at the right time,” and to provide the 
student with basic information needed to 
answer for himself, “What can I do to 
help?” The authors have drawn heavily on 
official sources and emphasize the necessity 
of keeping current the information which is 
the book’s content. A notable feature is a 
list of 383 war-service jobs with definitions, 
including military and civilian jobs, which 
young people can do well to fit themselves 
for and in which there are definite short- 
ages of workers today. 


A Basic Pre-Induction 
Training Course 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Theodore 
Benjamin. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

Fundamentals of Machines, by Alexander 
oe Cloth. Illustrated. 255 pages. Price, 

1.20. 

These books have been prepared at the 
request of the War Department and the 
United States Office of Education in con- 
formance with official Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Course outlines No. PIT 101 and No. 
PIT 102, respectively. Each contains an 
outline of topics as listed in the PIT training 
course which it implements, with page refer- 
ences showing where every single topic ap- 
pearing in the outline is covered in the book. 

Each has the best of scientific authority 
behind it and is fully and profusely illus- 
trated with pictures and diagrams, specially. 
selected to clarify the text. 
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Your Country and Mine 


By Grace A. Turkington and Phil Conley. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. 630 pages. Price, 
$1.60. 

This citizenship text makes World War II 
a point of departure and then takes up the 
Old World roots of American Democracy. 
An anecdotal approach gives reality to the 
problems which are put before the pupil. 
Three concluding chapters are devoted to 
America’s future. 


America Speaking 


By Olga Perschbacher and Dorothy 
Wilde. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 469 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Here is a delightful anthology of Amer- 
ican literature for young Americans designed 
to interpret democracy in the home and in 
the Nation, and to show how democracy 
may be strengthened through individual re- 
sponsibility. 





Current, Publications 


Education in Wartime 


Wartime Handbook for Education, pub- 
lished jointly by the following agencies 
within the National Education Association : 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; Department of 
Elementary School Principals; and Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. 63 pages. Price, $0.15. 

“Education and National Defense Series,” 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

What Democracy Means in the Elemen- 
tary School, Pamphlet No. 6, by Helen K. 
Mackintosh. Paper. Illustrated. 35 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

National Unity Through Intercultural 
Education, Pamphlet No. 10, by Rachel 
Davis DuBois. Paper. Illustrated. 34 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 
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Charting the Three R’s of 1943, a plan- 
ning guide for Teachers and School Admin- 


istrators on Price Control, Rent Control © 


and Rationing, by the Educational Services 
Branch, Office of Price Administration, 


Washington, D. C. Paper. 14 pages. Copies © 


of this bulletin for teachers may be obtained 
by writing to the Information Officer, OPA 
Office, 301 West Adams Street, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


Education for War and Peace, prepared 


by the Stanford Workshop on Education 
for War and Peace. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. 
Paper. 39 pages. Price, 1 to 9 copies, $0.25; 
10 to 49 copies, $0.20; 50 or more copies, 
$0.15. 

Educational Program for Sale of Savings 
Stamps and Bonds, Rural and City Schools, 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin. Reproduced 
by the Educational Research Service of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association with the per- 
mission of Superintendent Benjamin J. 
Rohan of the Appleton, Wisconsin schools. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 
C. Mimeographed. Paper. 63 pages. 

Songs for Schools at War, published for 
the Music Educators National Conference 
and its affiliated organizations by the Edu- 
cation Section of the War Savings Staff 
of the U. S. Treasury Department. Paper. 
11 pages. Additional copies and information 
regarding the complete program for music 
education in wartime may be obtained by 
addressing M.E.N.C. Headquarters, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

A Handbook of War Savings School 
Assembly Programs, prepared by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 78 pages. Copies may be obtained 
on request to State War Savings Adminis- 
trator. 

Wartime Commencement Manual, 1943. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 
C. Paper. 62 pages. Price, $0.35. 


For This We Fight, prepared by L. E. 
Powers, director of dramatics, and students 
of the Pageantry Class of Englewood High 
School, Englewood, Colorado. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 30 pages. Price, $0.25. A commence- 
ment pageant. 


Child Welfare 


Defense of Children Series: “Children 
Bear the Promise of a Better World,” 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $3.00 per hundred 
copies. 

Provocative guides to community action 
in areas affecting the welfare of children. 
The eight titles include: What Are We 
Doing to Defend Them? Are We Safe- 
guarding Those Whose Mothers Work? 
Are They Getting the Right Start in Life? 
Have They the Protection of Proper Food? 
Are We Defending Their Right to Health? 
Their Defense Is Security They Find at 
Home; Their Education Is Democracy’s 
Strength; Through Play They Learn What 
Freedom Means. 
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Finding 
he 


Teachers 


osttions 


By LEWIS W. WILLIAMS 


Teacher placement agencies, finding their objectives 
reversed, seek the most satisfactory expedients and 


consider the ethical problems confronting them - 


| placement work has had 
its objectives reversed. The effort now 
is to find teachers for positions in- 
stead of positions for teachers. The 
writer is sure he cannot solve the 
problem of locating teachers for sub- 
ject fields most in demand. A few 
suggestions, however, regarding pos- 
sible sources of supply and means of 
locating potential candidates, are here 
offered. 

Among possible sources are (1) 
married women, (2) cadets, (3) for- 
mer men teachers now beyond draft 
age, (4) college graduates of recent 
years who lack professional training, 
(5) master workmen in vocational 
fields, (6) teachers now working in 
fields where shortage is not acute, 
(7) one teacher to serve two schools, 
(8) closing some of our small schools, 
and (9) speeding up the training 
program. 


Employment of Married Women 


Many boards have rules against the 
employment of married women as 
teachers. However, under conditions 
existing today, there is no valid rea- 
son for enforcing such rules. A goodly 
number of married women, former 
teachers, are willing to return to the 
classroom, for the duration at least. 
I imagine many more could be in- 
duced to return. 

There are of course others who 
have never taught, yet who have met, 
or nearly met, qualifications for teach- 
ing. In this group there are graduates 
of the last year or two, war brides in 
many cases who are good prospects 
for teaching. Many of these are will- 
ing to teach, particularly if and when 
their husbands are sent abroad for 
service. Some of these women are 
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willing to teach in communities where 
their husbands are located, or in near- 
by communities. Married women rep- 
resent a real source of supply. 


Supervised Cadets and Others 


Some teacher-training institutions 
have for a number of years used the 
“cadet” plan of practice-teaching. Es- 
sentially, this consists in placing 
seniors in actual teaching situations 
and providing thorough supervision 
throughout the semester or quarter as 
the case may be. In such cases, the 
student gets actual experience which 
is invaluable. This plan might be ex- 
tended so that these cadets may take 
full-time positions, really serve as ac- 
tual teachers and receive pay. 

Certificating authorities will, of 
course, have to approve them for tem- 
porary or emergency certificates but 
if they are carefully chosen and well 
supervised, doubtless this would be 
done. 

Since enrollment in teacher training 
institutions is dropping, some of the 
staff will be freed for supervision 
duties. Seniors who thus miss a se- 
mester or quarter, can complete re- 
quirements for graduation during the 
summer, when the public schools are 
not in session. 

Another source of supply, though 
not a large one, is former men teach- 
ers, now beyond draft age. In some 
cases depending upon the field, some 
review work probably should be re- 
quired. This could be either subject 
matter or professional in nature and 
could be secured by correspondence 
courses, extension courses, or by sum- 
mer school attendance. Probably the 
practical arts offer the best possibil- 
ities here. 
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College graduates of recent years 
who received no professional training 
probably represent a limited source of 
supply. Many of them have never been 
much interested in teaching and many 
are doubtless employed in other fields. 
However, in many communities, there 
may be one or more individuals who 
should be encouraged to help out in 
this emergency and who would be 
willing to take enough professional 
training to qualify. 

Men and women trained in the vo- 
cational fields are greatly in demand 
at present. Some of these have had 
limited college or university training. 
However, if they are skilled workmen 
and have the general qualifications 
desired in a teacher, would it not be 
good sense to make use of their ser- 
vices whenever possible rather than 
to close departments or to carry on 
shorthanded ? 

There are problems involved here, 
some of which will be referred to later. 
Why could not some of our schools 
make use of such people, perhaps on 
a part-time basis, during late after- 
noons or evenings? As a high-school 
principal, the writer would prefer 
offering industrial arts, for example, 
on such a basis to dropping the sub- 
ject. An architect might teach a class 
in mechanical drawing or a secretary 
a class in typing or shorthand. 

Though there are no fields in which 
a plentiful supply of teachers exists, 
nevertheless, some fields could spare 
a few. In case some of these people 
have had basic courses in fields where 
teachers are sorely needed, they might 
be encouraged to take additional train- 
ing sufficient to meet minimum re- 
quirements at least. A board of educa- 
tion would certainly be justified in 
paying the expense of such training 
for teachers on its staff who would 
be willing to accept such a responsi- 
bility. One application of this idea 
would be to select elementary teachers 
who are looking forward to secondary 
work and encourage them to qualify 
for the latter level as soon as possible. 


Co-operative Arrangements 


Two small schools located fairly 
close to each other could, in many 
cases, work out a co-operative ar- 
rangement whereby one teacher could 
serve both schools. For example, one 
teacher of agriculture could teach at 

(Continued on page 223) 
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By WILBUR T. REECE A 
sl has made Illinois health-con- d 
scious. This is evidenced by Governor for 
Green’s appointment of the Illinois vel 
Statewide Public Health Committee hea 
and the activity of many other lay ms 
groups of the State. An inventory of ing 
our national and state health levels (9, 
forces us to admit that we are not a gra 
healthy state or nation. A 
The National Youth Administra- 
tion found in 1940 that 84 percent of > 
the 300,000 youth between the ages of | 
of 16 and 24 examined needed medical of 7 
care." I 
Health of Illinois School Children ° 
Reports of health examinations of e 
2,912 downstate school children dur- lie 
ing the school year of 1941-’42 indi- il 
cated that about 68 percent of the ci 
pupils had physical defects.” al 
Asove: It is the responsibility of the school a A recent examination of 6,438 chil- ios 
a to identify those pupils needing medical or den dren. most of them between 5 and 14 ~ 
years, living in and around Chicago, ing 
showed that one child in 3 was in a wai 
Lower Ricut: Health guidance begins when the teacher conducts definitely unsatisfactory physical con- - 
the morning health review of the children. vig we ee , 
dition, while only one in 17 had ex- ] 
cellent health. Sixty percent of the tior 
children had physical defects, most of shi 
them remediable and preventable.* sut 
A tabulation of 124,135 downstate wo 
children examined between 1938 and duc 
1942 revealed that the average child ; 
comes to school with 5 of his teeth wis 
having been affected by dental caries. a 
At the time of high-school graduation ~ 
more than 6 of his permanent teeth nat 
have been attacked by decay. Illinois Hea 
Selective Service reports show that by 
age 28 the average downstate man has 
had 8 permanent teeth affected.* 

Lowe: Be te-Gae Guty The inadequacies of the health guid- tl 
of the teacher, a school ance program in the rural schools is if 
nurse, or both to inter- clearly shown by the fact that only 56 of | 
pret the findings of the we oa" : 
health examination to counties provide general public health 
the parent. nursing service. Two additional coun- 


ties maintain public school nurses.° 








‘Katherine G. Clark, “The Gap Between Ex- 
amination and Treatment,” Medical Care, July, 
1942, pp. 203-214. 

*Data through the courtesy of the Division of 
Child Hygiene, Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

*Miriam Z. Gross, “6,000 Children Can’t Be 
Wrong,” Hygeia, December, 1942, pp. 914-915, 947. 

*Data through the courtesy of the Division of Den- 
tal Health Education, Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

‘Data through the courtesy of the Division of 
Public Health Nursing, Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Illinois. el 
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Illinois Schools 


AN ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Minimum Health Program 


A minimum school health program 
for Illinois children includes the de- 
velopment and maintenance of: (1) a 
healthful school environment, (2) 
medical-health guidance, (3) health 
instruction, (4) safety instruction, 
(5) physical education, (6) a pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped. 


A Healthful School Environment 


A healthful school environment em- 
braces building sanitation, the hygiene 
of instruction, and the administration 
of teacher personnel. 

BuILp1InGc SANITATION.—An effort 
should be made by each district to 
achieve the optimum standards pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the school site and 
grounds, lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion, toilets, seating, fire protection, 
water supply, floor and wall decora- 
tion, and cleanliness.* Recent school 
health appraisals indicate that light- 
ing, toilet, handwashing, and drinking 
water facilities are substandard in 
rural schools." ® 

HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION.—Atten- 
tion should be given to the relation- 
ship of the length of periods, recesses, 
subject sequence, amount of home- 
work, number of pupils per room, con- 
duct of examinations, discipline, and 


*Better Elementary Schools, issued by John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
S; pringfield, Ilnois, 1941. 

"Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Illinois, p. 253 

*Lake County Health Survey, Division of Local 
Health Administration, Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Illinois. 


varied. 


Betow : Instruction in First Aid is a timely and important phase 


of health and safety education. 


Lower Ricut: A secondary school program should be broad and 


grading to the health of the pupil. The 
whole educational program should 
foster the mental health of the child 
by making it possible for him to ex- 
perience success. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHER PER- 
SONNEL.—The administration and su- 
pervision of the teaching staff should 
foster teacher morale and health in 
order that the teacher may exhibit 
vigor, poise, and understanding in the 
management of children. Policies that 
foster teacher health are: periodic 
health examinations of teachers, ade- 
quate salary schedules, sick leave with 
full pay, sabbatical leave, reasonable 
teaching load, and a fair contract 
policy. 


Medical-Health Guidance 


Health guidance revolves around 
the classroom teacher. It begins when 
the teacher conducts the morning 
health review of the children for 
health practice and symptoms of ill- 
ness. Policies governing the exclusion 
of children showing symptoms of ill- 
ness and of readmittance following 
illnesses must be rigorous. Careful 
inspections will screen out those pu- 
pils needing a thorough physical ex- 
amination and thus aid in the diag- 
nosis of academic difficulties. Daily 
inspection of the pupils is the full re- 
sponsibility of the teacher except 
where a nurse is continually on duty 
to assist. 

Periopic HEALTH EXAMINATIONS. 
—It is the responsibility of the school 
through the periodic health examina- 
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indispensable in a 
corrective program. 

Center: A well 
equipped health 
clinic room is an 
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an important item 
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tion to identify those pupils needing 
medical or dental service. The exami- 
nation may be conducted by the family 
physician or dentist or at school under 
the auspices of the board of education. 
It would be a major step forward in 
school health administration if every 
child should receive an examination 
before he enters school, another about 
third grade level, another before he 
enters junior high, and another during 
his years in senior high school. 

It is the duty of the teacher, a 
schogl nurse, or both to interpret the 
firidings of the health examination to 
the parent so that the defects may be 
corrected and the child’s daily pro- 
gram adjusted. The responsibility for 
the correction of defects and the pro- 
vision of the needed immunizations 
should be thrown upon the parents, 
with the exception of indigents. 

ScHoo. HEALTH CENTER.—It is 
imperative that every public school 
maintain a health clinic for physical 
examinations and for the care of chil- 
dren who become ill or are accidentally 
injured. This room should provide 
first aid necessities, scales, examina- 
tion chair, and a bed for the comfort 
of the patient. In the absence of a 
nurse several members of the staff 
should be authorized and trained to 
administer this essential school service. 


Health Instruction 


Only through the agency of public 
education can society be certain that 
children will receive the rudiments of 
health regimen in unbiased form. It 
is the duty of the professions to make 
available to the teacher the current 
factual material on health, but the 
teacher must seek and use this infor- 
mation to keep the health curriculum 
current and vital. 

THe Extent or INstRUCTION.— 
The health curriculum should be con- 
tinuous through the ninth grade, pro- 
viding the equivalent of at least two 
periods per week. The content should 
be so keyed to the needs and maturity 
level of the students that the instruc- 
tion in separate courses, integrated 
courses, and in health practice super- 
vision develops in the student an un- 
derstanding self-discipline in personal 
and community health practice. 


Safety Instruction 


The hazards of living together in a 
machine age make it necessary to add 
to the curriculum a course in the prin- 
ciples of safety. Recent legislation in- 
corporated with the School Law en- 
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courages safety courses in the public 
schools and requires that an elective 
course be offered in the teachers col- 
leges. 

Safety education should be offered 
continuously through the first nine 
grades of school and should, perhaps 
be followed by courses in driver edu- 
cation in order that a self discipline of 
intelligent caution may develop in per- 
sonal and community life. These 
courses can be practical and vital by 
relating them to the appropriate needs 
of the students at their grade level. 


Physical Education 


The Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Education have 
defined physical education and ably 
set forth its objectives as: 

Physical education is that phase of the 
school program which is concerned largely 
with the growth and development of chil- 
dren through the medium of big muscle 
activities. Briefly stated, the objectives of 
physical education are the protection and 
improvement of health and the development 
of organic fitness; increase in strength and 
neuromuscular control; development of de- 
sirable social attitudes and standards of 
conduct; the acquisition of skills, habits, 
and attitudes in physical education activi- 
ties which will contribute to wholesome 
and enjoyable leisure pursuits, and to the 
realization of the other objectives of the 
program.9 

The present program in most of the 
elementary and secondary schools is 
too weak and narrow to achieve the 
objectives above. The Army found our 
boys so soft, so lacking in strength, 
endurance, and stamina that three 
months of conditioning were required 
to produce physical fitness.*® Jackson, 
of the University of Illinois School of 
Physical Education, recently found in 
a survey of physical education in the 
high schools of Illinois that the pro- 
gram was inadequate from the view- 
points of the preparation of the teach- 
ers, the breadth of the curriculum, and 
the time allotment for instruction. 


SUGGESTED ProGRAM.—The seden- 
tary character of school life and the 
wide-spread use oi the automobile re- 
quire daily instruction in physical 
education at all grade levels exclusive 
of free play periods. The School Law 
now requires only one hour of instruc- 
tion per week. 

The program at the elementary 
grade level should offer a variety of 

*Bernice Moss and W. H. Orion, “The Public 
School Program in Health, Physical ucation, and 
Recreation,” Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, October, 1939, p. 438. 

*Dorothy LaSalle and Nancy Larrick, ‘Physical 
Fitness and the Schools at War Program,” Journal 


of Health and Physical Education, October, 1942, 
pp 475, 495-496. 
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activities including marching, calis- 
thenics (story plays, mimetics, and 
corrective exercises), simple games 
and relays, stunts and self-testing ac- 
tivities, rhythms, and swimming. 

The secondary school program 
should be broad and varied, with in- 
struction in the major team games, 
individual and small team sports, 
stunts and tumbling, gymnastics, 
rhythmic activities, and social recrea- 
tion. A modified program of rest and 
corrective exercises should be arranged 
for those unable to follow the regular 
program. At the secondary level intra- 
mural activities and recreation clubs 
should be arranged for boys and girls 
in order to provide an opportunity for 
them to practice and select in an at- 
mosphere of freedom the skills and 
activities they have learned in regular 
classes. 

In order that boys who are reaching 
their eighteenth birthday may be pre- 
pared to adjust themselves readily to 
the physical demands of military life 
when inducted, they should be given a 
rigorous program of physical condi- 
tioning, perhaps similar to the pro- 
gram prepared for the High-School 
Victory Corps." 

The teacher training program must 
provide adequate training in appropri- 
ate physical education activities for all 
elementary teachers to equip them to 
conduct an adequate program for their 
grade level. The instructor at the 
secondary level should have a major 
in physical education from an accred- 
ited college or university. 


Program for the 
Physically Handicapped 

There are likely to be children in 
school districts that cannot follow 
safely and profitably the regular 
school program due to physical handi- 
caps. These children may be: (1) deaf 
and hard of hearing, (2) blind and 
partially sighted, (3) crippled, (4) 
undervitalized, (5) cardiac, (6) tu- 
bercular, and (7) epileptic. It is the 
duty of the local district to provide an 
educational and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, either locally or elsewhere, to 
meet the needs of these children. It 
has been the policy of the State to re- 
imburse the district for the excess cost 
of educating only those children de- 
fective in sight, or hearing, or those 
who are crippled. 

“Physical Fitness Through on Education 


for the Victory Corps. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1942.) 


(Continued on page 222) 
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The Legislative Program 


An account of how the program approved in December, 
1942 by the delegates has been translated into bills 


To the Membership: 


More responsibility has been placed 
upon the youth of tomorrow than has 
been the lot of the boys and girls of 
any previous generation. What the 
young adults of tomorrow accomplish 
will depend upon the opportunity giv- 
en them today by the people of the 
Nation through the schools, which are 
always responsible for furnishing 
more intelligent and better trained 
men for the armed services and work- 
ers. These youths must carry on the 
work of the boys at Pearl Harbor, 
Bataan, Guadalcanal, Africa, and all 
other places occupied by our land, air, 
and naval forces. 

The instruction in the grade schools, 
high schools, and colleges must be, 
is being geared to prepare boys for 
the technical posts in the armed forces 
and to train girls to replace men who 
have been called to the colors from 
the farms, factories, stores, and offices, 
while it preserves the values of funda- 
mental liberal education during this 
national crisis. 

Teachers, boards of education, and 
the state legislatures of the Nation 
should face existing conditions real- 
istically and make essential budgetary 
increases in order that schools of our 
Nation may function as efficiently as 
they have done in the past. Many 
states have wiped out large depression 
deficits and are laying up reserves for 
the post-war period. We of Illinois 
must recognize and emphasize the pri- 
ority rights of education and individu- 
ally and collectively get behind the 
legislative program adopted at our an- 
nual meeting. 


Local Support Needed 

The headquarters staff, working 
under the general direction of the 
Legislative Committee, prepares the 
bills to present to the Legislature, but 
it is the responsibility of every mem- 
ber of our association to exert every 
eifort to secure the enactment of these 
bills into law. One of the most impor- 
tant tasks of our membership is the 
participation in the promotion of our 
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legislative program through local 
agencies. This involves sacrifice of 
time and energy and necessitates thor- 
ough understanding of the program 
which the representatives at the an- 
nual meeting voted to support and 
defend. 


Agreement on Bills 


Since the annual meeting, the head- 
quarters staff and the legislative com- 
mittee of the association have been 
working with representatives of other 
organizations interested in the welfare 
of education. Progress has been made. 
Through this procedure our organiza- 
tion goes to the Sixty-third General 
Assembly with a program not only 
sponsored by the teachers but also en- 
dorsed by other groups interested in 
improving education in Illinois. By 
work carefully done prior to the con- 
vening of the General Assembly, 
many of the controversies and much 
of the opposition that might be in- 
curred have been avoided. 

Now that the Legislature is in ses- 
sion, the Executive Secretary and the 
headquarters staff, together with the 
Legislative Committee, are watching 
carefully the progress of legislation. 
They will hold many conferences with 
members of the Legislature, particu- 
larly with those on the education com- 
mittee of each house, in order to an- 
swer questions which may arise as to 
our program and to keep the member- 
ship of the association informed as to 
the progress of our bills. 

But that will not be enough! You, 
the school men and women of Illinois, 
are obligated to enlighten yourselves 
and your friends in your own school 
district concerning school bills, hold 
many conferences among yourselves, 
and call upon other local groups to 
promote in every way possible all pro- 
posals adopted by your Representative 
Assembly. 

During the meeting of the Sixty- 
second General Assembly, the teach- 
ers became better informed than in 
previous years as to the work of their 
state association. This was brought 
about because the divisional leaders 
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By W. C. HANDLIN 


of the I.E.A. held meetings of their 
officers and delegates in conjunction 
with the headquarters staff in order 
to discuss the legislative program. 
During the Sixty-third General As- 
sembly we must strive to do an even 
better job, but it will not be easy in 
the face of gasoline and tire rationing. 
Some divisional officers have sensed 
this situation and feel that the dele- 
gates who represented the teachers at 
the annual meeting should be respon- 
sible for informing the teachers in 
various parts of their respective Divi- 
sions. 

We are all conscious that the in- 
formed teacher becomes a strong and 
active participant in our program. It 
is urgent that our Divisions, in addi- 
tion to calling teachers’ conferences as 
our legislation progresses, should send 
letters of information concerning our 
bills to the teachers in their Divisions. 


Nearly all the legislative items 
which were recommended at the an- 
nual meeting have been put into the 
form of bills, and sponsors have been 
secured. No doubt these bills will be 
in the legislative hopper within a very 
short time. I will call attention of our 
membership to some of the proposals 
to which they should give particular 
attention. 


Organization of school districts into larger 
units of administration, support, and atten- 
dance.—Continuance of the optional county 
survey effort begun by the last General As- 
sembly rather than a compulsory effort is 
favored. School people and the lay public, 
no doubt, could give such a proposal their 
support, as action on the recommendations 
of the survey committee is finally left to a 
vote of the people affected by proposed re- 
organization. 

Minimum wage. — Several bills may be 
prepared, but your legislative committee will 
implement the decision of the delegates at the 
annual meeting. In view of the official gov- 
ernmental statement that purchasing power 
has declined 20 percent, the fact that gen- 
erous adjustments of wages in industries 
have been made, and that the growing scarc- 
ity of teachers is becoming most acute, there 
is no reason why each member cannot gain 
great support in his or her respective dis- 
trict for this bill. Do not be misled by the 
idea that the minimum wage becomes maxi- 
mum or that reduction of higher wages will 
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result. Research has revealed that where a 
minimum wage law has been in effect the 
wage levels of all teachers have been raised. 


Legislation providing that teachers sal- 
aries shall be paid at least once each month 
and more often by an agreement between 
beard and faculty members.—This is good 
legislation as it will legalize the practice of 
many districts now paying teachers ten, 
twelve, or more times during the year. 

The Gateway Amendment.— Such an 
amendment to our State Constitution would 
remove some of the restrictions now found 
in the plan by which amendments may be 
ratified. Since 1870 there have been only 
seven constitutional amendments adopted, 
and few of them have been important. Nearly 
every state in the Union has found it neces- 
sary to amend its constitution much more 
frequently. The present constitution is not 
in accord with the existing economic struc- 
ture. The Gateway Amendment is a means 
of keeping the constitution in harmony with 
ever-changing political, social, and economic 
conditions. 

An adequate program of health and phys- 
ical education —A bill is being prepared by 
the Illinois Physical Education Association 
and is meeting with the approval of your 
Legislative Committee and of allied organ- 
izations. Deficiencies in this field are start- 
lingly evident in the fact that out of the first 
2,000,000 men called up for Army service, 
1,000,000 were rejected, nine-tenths of them 
because of physical defects. The physical 
defects of many men rejected were correc- 
tible. Let’s do something about this now! 

College and high-school records.—A bill 
has been prepared which would require in- 
stitutions that cease to operate to preserve 
scholastic records and file them with proper 
authorities. At the present time there are 
over eighty-five elementary and high schools, 
as well as a number of colleges, that have 
closed their doors. When our schools are 
reorganized, more will be closed. There is 
no good reason why there should be any op- 
position to this bill. 

Educational and building funds.—A bill is 
being drawn to provide that unused building 
funds may be used for educational purposes 
upon board resolution. Approval for this 
bill is gaining momentum. Teachers, school- 
board members, and taxpayers should sup- 
port this bill as it would make more funds 
available for educational purposes without 
additional tax levies. Also, it would elim- 
inate the unnecessary payment of interest 
in hundreds of school districts which are 
compelled to issue anticipation warrants un- 
der the present law. 

Unit district tax rate—The proposal “to 
increase the educational rate of unit districts 
to a $1.75 without referendum” is meeting 
with the approval of several groups. The bill 
was passed last year by both houses, but it 
was vetoed. These twelve-grade districts 
need our support. 

Choice of school for the non-high school 
student.—A bill to amend the present law 
so as to permit a pupil resident in a non- 
high school district to attend any high school 
of his choice has been prepared by the I.E.A. 
The county superintendent would be required 
to issue permits to these students. 

The state distributive fund. — Principles 
and goals have been determined and a bill 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Point Rationing-4 Quiz 


aticniten of processed foods by the 
point system affects every. man, 
woman, and child in our Nation. In 
order that the problems related to the 
what, why and how of the program be 
thoroughly understood we as teachers 
have a unique responsibility and op- 
portunity. 

The following quiz is designed to 
touch upon the basic reasons for point 
rationing and to help students, teach- 
ers, and parents to adjust their food 
buying and food preparation habits. 


1. Point stamps in War Ration Book 
Two are used for 


a) coffee and sugar 

b) gasoline and fuel oil 

c) processed fruits and vegetables 

d) eggs, cheese, and other dairy products 


2. Point stamps in War Ration Book 
Two are used according to 


a) letter, number, and color 
b) size, shape, and number 
c) number, letter, and size 
d) letter, number, and name 


3. When you have a food order worth 24 
points you should use first from your War 
Ration Book Two 

a) two 8 stamps, a 5, a 2 anda 1 

b) three 8 stamps 

c) four 5 stamps and two 2 stamps 

d) twelve 2 stamps 


4. Official point value lists may be found 
in 

a) all grocery stores selling processed 
foods 

b) all U. S. Post Offices at the inquiry 
window 

c) all restaurants and lunch counters 


5. Rationing is based upon the principle 
of 


a) “First come, first served” 

b) “Highest bidder gets the goods” 
c) “A fair share to each person” 
d) “The survival of the fittest” 


6. When an item of food is plentiful its 
point value is likely to be 


a) lower than the point value of scarcer 
foods 

b) very high in comparison to point 
value of other food items 

c) higher than the point value of scarcer 
foods 

d) seldom low 


7. When you shop for canned food under 
the point system you should pay particular 
attention to 


a) pictures on the can 

b) advertising on the can 
c) size of the can 

d) weight of the contents 


8. OPA gets its direct authority for ra- 
tioning foods from the 
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a) National Food Administrator (Wick- 
ard) 

b) Secretary of Interior (Ickes) 

c) Secretary of State (Hull) 

d) Vice-President (Wallace) 


9. If you tear out more point stamps 
than your food order calls for 

a) the grocer. can give you “change” in 
the form of stamps 

b) you may keep the extra loose stamps 
for later purchases 

c) you cannot get “change” from the 
grocer in stamps 

d) you can get a refund by writing to 
the Treasury Department 


10. You can best relieve food shortages 
in 1943 by 

a) saving all your used tin cans 

b) buying more War Stamps and Bonds 

c) planting Victory Gardens; canning 
fresh foods 

d) shopping at your neighborhood gro- 
cery store 

11. War Ration Book Two 

a) looks exactly like War Ration Book 
One 

b) contains colored stamps with numbers 
and letters on them 

c) may be clipped from the newspaper 

d) may be used in purchasing sugar 

12. When the price of an item of proc- 
essed food changes 

a) the point value of that item changes 
also 

b) the point value goes up 

c) the point value goes down 

d) the point value does not necessarily 
change 

13. One of the reasons why the point sys- 
tem is applied to the rationing of processed 
foods is that it 

a) gives the consumer greater freedom 
of choice 

b) is the only method for rationing foods 

c) has proved most successful in North 
Africa 

d) enables the grocer to make a larger 
profit 

14. When the total supply in the Nation 
of a certain type of rationed processed food 
goes down 

a) the government will take it from the 
ration list 

b) the point value of that food goes 
down also 

c) the point value is likely to be raised 

d) the demand for that food will also go 
down 

* * * 

The foregoing quiz may profitably 
be used by the teacher in any class- 
room discussion or project. Answers 
are to be found on page 218. 

If you wish further information on 
current developments of the point ra- 
tioning program, consult your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 
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BULLETIN NO. 69 


SUPERINTENDENT TO HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Subject: Superintendent’s Convictions About the War 
Problem at the Rock Island Senior High School 


By EARL H. HANSON 


Epitor’s Note :—We asked permission to 
publish this superintendent’s bulletin, be- 
cause it seemed to us quite likely that many 
teachers and administrators would find it 
interesting to check their own convictions 
about the war problems of their respective 
schools against those of the Rock Island 
superintendent. 


Vas following convictions are pos- 
sessed by the superintendent : 
I. The war problem is immediate. 


It is on us now. Hence, while de- 
liberation and long thought are usual- 
ly desirable, such are now impossible. 
The problem is as immediate as that 
of twenty-eight boys who may be 
withdrawn by law from our halls this 
January and thrust into the Army; as 
immediate as fifty-three additional 
boys who will certainly be withdrawn 
from our community after school 
closes in June and inducted into the 
Army. Those boys, whose names and 
personalities you know, will soon be 
soldiers. Some of them may be dead 
a year from now—dead upon a battle- 
field. Are we prepared to help them? 
They will need: 

a) Some skills fundamental to general 
efficiency as soldiers 

b) Special skills particularly needed in 
this war 

General Summerville stated that when 
our Army was only 4,000,000 men it lacked 
838,000 specialists. 

c) Emotional conditioning so that they 
will not break down nervously 

These boys look like men. They’re as 
strong as men. They'll be better soldiers 
than most older men. But, they are still 
children—adolescent children. In the last 
war the incidence of nervous breakdown 
was very much higher among soldiers 
under twenty years of age than among 
those over that age. 


II. The girls as well as the boys 

have problems. 

a) Emotional problems 

The boys they would normally marry 
two or three years from now are going 
to war. 

b) Technical problems 

They will be called upon to serve the 
industrial machine on the home front and 
will need special skills. 
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III. Immediate manpower demands 
are such that we must adjust our pro- 
grams. 


a) More than 500 boys,and girls are 
working part-time now. It is to their credit 
that they are still in school. We cannot 
expect these youngsters to do as much 
schoolwork as those do who are not work- 
ing part-time. 

b) It is not to the interests of the school 
to take an attitude of unconcern about the 
problems of these children. Such an atti- 
tude would only lead to the withdrawal 
of a large number of our customers. 

c) It is not in the best interests of the 
community nor the Nation for us to be 
unconcerned and by our lack of interest 
encourage withdrawal, since these boys and 
girls need the citizenship training which 
only the school can give. 


IV. The immediate problems are so 
vital that we must resist the human 
urge to let our tempers become frayed. 

It is understandable that with extra 
pressures disturbed feelings will re- 
sult, but as the custodians of the Na- 
tion’s citizenship we must constantly 
hold our tempers in curb. As Stod- 
dard suggested, we should each ask 
ourselves, “Am I a source of strength 
or must I be soothed?” Further, we 
should always hold before us the state- 
ment, “What matters, is not who is 
right but what is true.” 

V. Those schools which have re- 
tarded many children have sinned, 
because: 


a) Large numbers of boys from such 
school systems will, therefore, have been 
denied high-school training. If high-school 
training is of no value to adolescents, ob- 
viously, this is no loss. High-school train- 
ing is valuable, however. I know, through 
very close personal contact with at least 
one of our present students, that our high 
school is an adolescent’s paradise. Experi- 
ence in its halls is valuable and will pay 
large emotional dividends to young sol- 
diers after induction. 

b) Retarded boys and girls have been de- 
nied training in those specific skills which 
only high schools can give. The country 
needs those skills just now. In fact, the 
most acute shortage is not raw material— 
it is manpower, trained manpower. 


VI. Those schools that have minis- 
tered to individual differences and 
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have developed each person to his 
maximum strength have been pa- 
triotic. 

VII. Not only must the school pre- 
pare boys and girls for war, it must 
also prepare them for good American 
citizenship in peace. 

To do this we need to be concerned 
with; 

a) Developing skill in the fundamental 
processes 

1. Reading, not verbalism, but true read- 
ing, comprehension and assimilation of the 
ideas presented 

All teachers and especially the English 
department must function here. There is 
much just criticism that some high-school 
graduates cannot read well, and the fault 
lies more at the door of the secondary 
schools (junior and senior high schools) 
than of the elementary school. .Elementary 
teachers know that they must teach read- 
ing, and it is included as part of all pro- 
grams daily. I believe that our secondary 
schools have done better than most. Our 
sophomore English teachers labor reading 
during the first semester of the tenth year. 
I am convinced that we must expand our 
efforts in this field, however. Specific read- 
ing instruction should continue in all 
grades; it should not be limited to one 
semester of one year. 

2. Thinking; how to study; problem 
solving 

Experiments show that classes in how 
to study taught in a vacuum are not useful. 
Julian Peterson severai years ago, however, 
clearly demonstrated that it pays to take 
time to teach techniques of study in con- 
nection with specific materials. You recall 
his very useful experiment in teaching 
youngsters how to study history 

3. Communicating with others (speech 
and writing) 

4. Arithmetic (includes economics and 
economic literacy as well as skill in com- 
putation) 

5. Adjusting to other people (involves 
character, disposition, good parenthood, 
citizenship, emotional control and spiritu- 
ality) 

b) Developing an understanding of what 
makes for war and peace 

c) Developing a comprehension of the 
world as a whole 

d) Building good health 

¢) Developing specific and useful skills 
and techniques which our citizens will need 
to be good producers and intelligent con- 
sumers 

f) Safeguarding morals 

As our boys and girls are now earning 
more money than they can control, too 
many of them are debauching themselves 
with that money. 

9) Expanding our guidance services 

This applies to every teacher—not only 
the deans. 


VIII. We must contribute now to 
the consuming public as a whole by 
using our children to channel informa- 
tion important to consumers. 

(Continued on page 223) 
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A FOURTH GRADE 
CONSIDERS THRIFT 


By ESTHER PATTON and HELEN M. PENCE 


Beer since the United States was 


drawn actively into the war, the 
fourth-grade training school children 
at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College have displayed much interest 
in finding ways through which they 
could make some contribution to 
American living. The way most fre- 
quently mentioned was through the 
conservation of materials, and so, 
with this interest as a basis, the fol- 
lowing practical study of the group’s 
thrift practices was made. 

A survey was made to see what the 
children understood by thrift, what 
ways they as a group and as individu- 
als saw to put into practice their be- 
liefs about thrift, and what questions 
they had as to thrift practices. From 
this survey came the agreement to 
look into the question of thrift as it 
pertained to use of school material and 
equipment, to the purchase and care 
of shoes and other clothing, to the 
expenditure of time and energy, and 
to the conservation of food. 

Two reasons for saving materials 
were found : to save things now owned 
as a means of reducing family expen- 
ditures, and to release materials and 
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workers for war needs and industries. 
Saving to purchase defense stamps 
and bonds was accepted by most of 
the children as a worthy reason for 
practicing economies. 

Suggestions for saving school ma- 
terials were listed and were put in 
effect in everyday school life. Plans 
for conserving time and energy were 
made by the group including many 
ways in which both wasted leisure and 
wasted work time could be spent for 
worth-while activities. Efficient, busi- 
nesslike use of work time in school 
was approved as a trait Americans 
need to cultivate. Active play was 
included in the worthy uses of leisure. 


Buying and Caring for Shoes 
and Clothing 


As the problem of buying and car- 
ing for shoes was studied, questions 
raised by the children led them to 
feel the need for the advice of an in- 
formed person. They arranged for a 
shoe salesman to come to talk to them. 
Points brought out in this talk and in 
the question period following per- 
tained to types of leather used in 
shoes, soles best for wear and for foot 
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A Committee plans a scene for the 
thrift play. 


health, shoe styles desirable for wear, 
importance of well-fitted shoes, good 
versus poor shoe construction, cost, 
quality and care of shoes. 

Thriftiness in clothing also was of 
immediate interest to the class. The 
teacher planned on the day of this 
discussion to wear some piece of cloth- 
ing which represented some bit of 
economy about which she could tell 
the children. After the teacher pointed 
out the problem for consideration, she 
went on with the story of how her 
mother had used the blouse of a dress 
the teacher had outgrown, matched 
the covered buttons in material for a 
skirt, and had made out of these the 
dress she was then wearing. 

The children vied with each other 
to produce similar kinds of evidence. 
Important points developed in these 
experiences were that clothes could be 
used longer; that outgrown clothes 
could be given to a smaller person; 
that older clothes looked well when 
kept mended, clean, and pressed ; and 
that old clothes worn in play saved 
one’s better clothes. 


Thrift in Use of Food 


Of timely interest too was the prob- 
lem of how Americans can be thrifty 
in use of food while being careful to 
meet health needs. Since earlier in 
the year a unit had been developed 
on foods, this problem provided a well 
motivated review. Discussion brought 
out that every one needs some of 
several kinds of foods: protein, carbo- 
hydrate, fats, and fruits and vegetables 
to provide minerals and vitamins. The 
essentials for the minimum adequate 
diet as stated in the February, 1942 
Guide for. Teachers from the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross News was 
checked by the children against their 
diet for several days. The conclusion 
was reached that to be thrifty and 
healthy we need to eat some of all 
kinds of food provided and that waste 
should be avoided. 

Since tying arithmetic instruction 
to children’s living is an ever present 
problem, while this unit was in 
progress the arithmetic teacher asked 
the children to bring in for class- 
work instances where arithmetic had 
to be used in the home. To encour- 
age co-operation each problem was 
posted on the bulletin board after 
the child had written and illustrated 
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it with magazine pictures or those ot 
his own making. Most of these prob- 
lems pertained to food but were not 
always true to actual conditions. 

During this phase of the unit as an 
aid in the use of real situations, dif- 
ferent groups of children agreed to 
report on prices of (1) milk and milk 
products; (2) vegetables; (3) fruits; 
(4) eggs; (5) meat, poultry, fish. 

In the group reporting on the latter 
items was a butcher’s daughter, who 
brought in a carefully itemized list of 
various cuts and prices ranging from 
the highest priced cuts to the lowest. 

It was noted also that different 
vegetables and fruits with the same 
food elements were of varying prices. 
In reporting on prices of milk prod- 
ucts, one child gave the price of skim 
milk while others told of the saving 
of pennies in buying whole milk in 
three- or four-quart quantities. 


“Let’s Give a Play” 

Since the children had frequently 
suggested “Let’s give a play,” the 
decision to give one was made. The 
children suggested many ways to tell 
their story in a play. On one plan 
the class finally agreed. It was blocked 
out by the entire class in scenes and 
the events of each scene outlined. 

Each child handed in first, second, 
and third choices for a part. From 
these, parts were assigned. Where 
possible, the child was given his first 
choice unless it seemed he would make 
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a better contribution or greater per- 
sonal development elsewhere. 

The characters in each scene met, 
decided on points for which each in- 
dividual should be responsible, and 
began to try ways te work these 
points into play form. When finished 
the scenes progressed as follows. 

In scene one, Mr. and Mrs. Thrifty 
and their three children discussed 
their family’s program for contribut- 
ing to our country’s emergency. The 
father from behind his newspaper 
commented on the war and raised the 
question of how the family could make 
an “all out” war effort. 

While this group’s chief responsi- 
bility was to bring out the important 
points in healthful and thrifty prac- 
tices in diet, other ways of co-oper- 
ating with the national program were 
given in practical illustrations. These 
included willingness to walk to save 
rubber, careful use of all goods now 
owned, the collection of usable waste 
materials, the regular practice of 
health habits such as brushing teeth 
and going to bed early, and the pur- 
chase of war stamps and bonds. 

Scene II was a schoolroom where 
teacher and pupils were discussing 
the shoe question while waiting the 
arrival of the shoe salesman. This 
salesman was a child who had a new 
pair of well fitted shoes. The teacher 
thought that these were probably the 
first he had owned which had been 
bought directly for him, as he was the 
youngest of a large family, and shoes 

























he had ordinarily worn gave evidence 
of much wear and poor fit. 

Our “salesman” identified himself 
readily with the room’s former guest 
speaker in content of his talk, manner, 
and even in well polished shoes. No 
point covered in the previous study 
escaped question by the “pupils” or 
“teacher” and a sensible, practical 
answer from the “salesman.” 

Scene III was also a schoolroom. 
Miss Patton’s best classroom manner 
and the story of her dress were dra- 
matically reproduced. It was difficult 
to limit instances of thrift in clothing 
to one example of a kind, as the chil- 
dren seemed to want to outbrag each 
other in their examples. 

Finally one child remarked that 
posture had as much to do with one’s 
appearance as the clothes he wore. To 
this the teacher gave ready assent and 
asked Maurice to demonstrate correct 
posture. As he explained and demon- 
strated good sitting posture the 
younger children in»the audience si- 
multaneously moved to a similar pos- 
ture so far as the limitations imposed 
by the auditorium seats permitted. 

he program was concluded with 
the reading of Benjamin Franklin's 
story “Too Much for a Whistle” and 
with several children giving thrift 
maxims which they especially liked. 


Evaluation 

At the conclusion of the unit the 
teachers and the children sat down 
together to evaluate the work they 
had done. When asked, “How many 
think this unit has been a success?” 
the whole room decided that it had 
been of value from the standpoint of 
information gained and the changing 
of attitudes toward the care of ma- 
terials and toward proper diet. The 
children’s attitude toward the present- 
day emergency was one of wishing to 
contribute to the Nation’s success, and 
was characterized by the desire tu 
serve and to help in any way they 
could instead of being fearful. 

To the teachers this had seemed a 
worth-while unit because of the chil- 
dren’s wholehearted participation in 
every phase of the study. They felt 
that its success was due to the fact 
that the children felt it to be important 
to themselves, the school, community, 
and country, so that each one co-op- 
erated and participated to his utmost. 


Jim points out lines of a shoe that 
promote foot health. 
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etters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current 
developments in the I.E.A. 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Daa DAVE: 

The process of legislation in Illinois 
is well on its way. Although for a 
few weeks the Legislature will meet 
but two days a week, the cumulative 
effect will soon be evident in the usual 
complicated and oftentimes “hectic” 
legislative situation typical of the lat- 
ter months of a legislative session. 

You say that your teachers who, 
with their classes, have seen the Legis- 
lature in session, come home dissatis- 
fied and critical of the legislative pro- 
cess. I don’t wonder at this, for most 
visitors spend but an hour or two in 
the balconies and form lasting impres- 
sions based only upon what is seen 
during that shori period of time. 

The fact of the situation is this: 
excepting the formalities of voting, 
etc., the real work toward legislation, 
or the prevention of it, is done by the 
legislators in the halls and corridors, 
the trains, the committee rooms, in 
conferences, hearings, and in the Gov- 
ernor’s office. That which happens in 
these places depends largely upon 
what the legislators hear from the 
“folks back home” and their qualified 
representatives at Springfield. That’s 
why we have continually stressed the 
necessity of our teachers’ being well- 
informed regarding the program of 
legislation for schools, and why we 
have urged that they inform others 
and the legislators especially. 


Steps from Bill to Law 


You say you would like me to re- 
view the various steps involved in the 
process of legislation in order that 
your teachers and pupils may follow 
legislation more intelligently. I’ll try 
to accommodate you, but please re- 
member that the informal procedures 
count quite as much as the formal 
procedure. Here it is. 

1. Someone has an idea. Perhaps 
a legislator, or an organization like 
the I.E.A., or a private citizen pro- 
vides the initiative. 

2. The idea is expressed in a ten- 
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tative bill. This is very likely submit- 
ted to the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau for study and correction as to 
form and contents. In the case of the 
I.E.A. most bills are made in the 
home office. In fact, in most cases the 
ideas regarding schools and _ school 
teachers are first brought to the atten- 
tion of the I.E.A. Few legislators in- 
troduce school bills without the prior 
knowledge of the I.E.A. In fact, it 
is usually only those who know that 
their ideas cannot stand up against the 
close scrutiny of the I.E.A. who ven- 
ture educational bills without I.E.A. 
prior approval. 

3. A legislative sponsor or spon- 
sors must be found. Questions such 
as these are considered: “From what 
section of the State does he come?” 
“What are his interests?” “What 
party relations must be consideréd ?” 
“What is his standing among other 
legislators and with the Governor ?” 
“Can he support his bill well in com- 
mittees and on the floor?” “What's 
his past record ?” 

4. The bills must be submitted in 
form and numbers of copies as deter- 
mined by the regulations of the re- 
spective houses. For example, all 
copies must be identical in every par- 
ticular. 

5. The bill is introduced and as- 
signed by the Speaker or the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to a committee. 
(The Senate ordinarily places a bill 
on first reading before the bill is sent 
to committee. On occasion a contro- 
versial bill may lie on the Speaker’s 
or the President’s table for a while.) 

6. If the sponsors are aggressive, 
the bill may soon be heard in com- 
mittee, unless the chairman is unfa- 
vorably disposed toward the measure, 
or the bill is delayed at the prititers. 

7. At the committee hearings, usu- 
ally held in small stuffy rooms, both 
proponents and opponents of the bill 
are heard and may be questioned by 
the legislators. (One must be careful 
to address the Chair and the commit- 
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teemen and give full name and occu- 
pation.) In the case of important or 
questionable bills good sponsors see 
to it that the committeemen will have 
heard from home before the commit- 
tee meeting. 

8. The bill may be “killed” in com- 
mittee by a majority vote against it, 
it may be recommended that it do 
pass, it may be temporarily tabled, or 
it may be amended. If it remains too 
long with the committee, a member 
gaining the consent of the house may 
have it transferred to another com- 
mittee, or be called up for considera- 
tion by the house. 

9. After the bill has been passed 
upon by the committee, the commit- 
tee’s action is reported to the house 
by which it was referred as soon as 
the Speaker or President elects. In 
the House the bill is assigned to first 
reading ; in the Senate it is placed on 
second reading. In due time, with per- 
mission of the House, the bill ad- 
vances to second reading. 

10. The bill may be amended on 
second reading either by the accept- 
ance of the committee’s amendments, 
or by the acceptance of amendments 
offered from the floor. 

11. The bill as amended is then 
ordered transcribed, printed, and or- 
dered to a third reading. 

12. In due course of time the bill 
is returned and entered upon the cal- 
endar somewhat in the order of its 
receipt. The presiding officer deter- 
mines when it may come up for final 
consideration. The time selected may 
have much to do with the bill’s defeat 
or passage. If the bill seems about to 
be defeated, the sponsor may move to 
postpone further consideration. If he 
is supported in this, the bill may again 
be brought up on third reading. 

13. In the House balloting is done 
by calling the roll of all members 
(153). In the Senate roll call may 
be avoided by the use of the expedi- 
ency, “Same roll call.” 

14. In the event the bill passes on 
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third reading (a majority vote, except 
where an emergency exists and it is 
desired that the legislation be effective 
at once, when a two-thirds vote is 
needed) it goes to the opposite house, 
where it goes through the same process. 

15. If the bill passes the second 
house without amendment, the bill goes 
to the Governor. If amendments have 
been made by the second house, the 
bill returns with its amendments to 
the house of origin. If the amendments 
are approved, the bill goes to the Gov- 
ernor. If not, a joint committee of 
both houses meets in consideration of 
amendments and arrives at joint con- 
clusions. 

16. In many instances the Gover- 
nor has already been consulted re- 
garding the bill. In any event, it’s his 
turn now. He may sign the bill, thus 
making it a law, or veto the bill. He 
may also allow it to become a law 
without his signature by failing to re- 
turn it with his objections to the house 
in which it originated within ten days 
after it is presented to him. A bill may 
be passed over the Governor’s veto by 
a two-thirds vote in each house. 


A Sifting Process 


Your teachers may wonder how 
any bills become laws in the face of 
the detailed, complicated procedure 
through which bills must pass. Evi- 
dently the procedure has been de- 
signed to sift the chaff and the waste 
in bills. For example, in the last ses- 
sion 200 school bills were reduced 
to fifty laws, many of which were 
minor in character. 

I forgot to mention that before the 
various bills go to the Governor, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General’s ad- 
vice, all measures pertaining to the 
same section of law must be brought 
together in one bill, since, according 
to the opinion, it is only the last bill 
passed relative to a section of law that 
counts. You can imagine the terrific 
efforts involved at the last part of 
the session because of this ruling. 


Marshalling Support 

Well, Dave, this is only a partial 
recitation of the detailed procedures 
involved. I have said nothing about 
bringing our people into Springfield 
on occasion to testify before commit- 
tees and to confer with their own and 
other legislators. I have said nothing 
about the occasional use of packed, 
interested galleries to show support 
for bills. I did not mention the appeals 
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to selected people in the “home town” 
areas where effective contacts might 
be made in behalf of our legislation. 
I did not mention the Legislative Bul- 
letin which reaches about 6,000 pro- 
fessional and lay leaders every week 
or two during the legislative session. 
In addition, articles for our magazine, 
ILtIno1s EpucarTIon, are written de- 
scribing our program and progress. 
In the meanwhile our staff and I fol- 
low each and every bill in every step 
of progress, supporting here and op- 
posing there to the end that construc- 
tive school legislation is enacted. 

If perchance you fail to hear from 
me as often as is usual, you will know 
that the hours are occupied in behalf 
of worthy educational legislation. 


Yours truly, 
Irv 


State Aid Emphasized 
In Sixty-Third Assembly 


The Sixty-third General Assembly 
of Illinois has entered upon a legislative 
session fraught with great import inso- 
far as the fate of the public schools and 
school teachers is concerned. Schools, 
like other institutions, are obliged to 
meet increased costs of operation which 
in turn reflect increased costs of living, 
now approximately 22 percent above 
the 1939 figures. 


All Districts Affected 


Every school district, school board, 
school administrator, and school teach- 
er should now be analyzing local needs 
and local possibilities for meeting a 
quickly developing financial stringen- 
cy. In many instances local financial 
adjustments may meet or partly meet 
the emergency. In most instances 
financial aid beyond local resources 
must be secured if educational stan- 
dards are to be maintained. 

School districts normally classified 
as wealthier districts are experiencing 
inability to meet the new situation. 
In many of these districts tax rates 
are very high, collection of taxes is 
poor, and demands upon public edu- 
cation are greater. The influx of tran- 
sient war-workers and their families 
further complicates the situation. 

Although such districts cannot qual- 
ify for equalization assistance their 
true financial circumstances are such 
that additional aid from the State and 
possibly the Federal Government is 
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STATE AID BILLS 
INTRODUCED 


The State Aid bills were intro- 
duced in the House on March 2, 
sponsored by Representatives W. O. 
Edwards, Paul Powell, Bernice T. 
Van der Vries, and Harold D. Kel- 
sey. The Distribution bill, with pro- 
visions as indicated below, is H. B. 
166; the Appropriation bill, H. B. 
167. The corresponding Senate bills, 
S. B. 107 and S. B. 108, carry the 
names of Senators Hugh M. Luckey 
and J. Will Howell. 











needed. A general distribution of 
State and Federal aid to these schools 
will help. Flat-grant distributions are 
now not only practicable but essential. 
The State must share in educational 
costs everywhere from the first 
through the twelfth grades. 

Most equalization districts cannot 
possibly meet the new costs except 
with additional State aid, plus what- 
ever assistance might be secured from 
the Federal Government. Local rates 
in equalization districts are usually 
very high—too high to be extended 
further. 

If schools in Illinois are to meet 
higher costs of operation, to retain 
and secure competent teachers, to 
maintain the normal standards of edu- 
cational service, and to expand in war- 
related services, the State aid program 
must be extended to help all schools. 


Increased Aid to All 


The Legislative Committee has rec- 
ommended an increase in flat grants 
for elementary schools from $11 to 
$15 per pupil A.D.A. It also recom- 
mends an increase in elementary 
equalization of $5.00 per pupil A.D.A. 
This with the proposed $4.00 increase 
in flat grants would guarantee $65 per 
pupil A.D.A. in equalized elementary 
schools rather than the present level 
of $56—an increase of $9.00 per pupil. 

The committee also recommends a 
$5.00 per pupil flat grant to all high 
schools. This will raise the guaranteed 
minimum support level of high-school 
districts. receiving equalization from 
$80 to $85 per pupil A.D.A. 


Appropriations Needed 
Since the proposed new State aid, 
affecting every district in the State, 
would not be effective until the second 
year of the biennium, the appropria- 
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tion for the 1943-44 biennium need 
not be increased more than approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 

Bills covering the above proposals 
will soon be introduced. Four stalwart 
sponsors have been secured in the 
House and two in the Senate. Many 
state-wide associations have endorsed 
the proposals. It now remains for the 
local districts, school boards, school 
patrons, and school people to tell their 
own legislators about their own school 
financial needs and circumstances, and 
the necessity of enacting legislation in 
accordance with the details described. 
The suggested program is a sensible 
one, which if enacted, will very ma- 
terially help to save Illindis education 
for this and future generations. The 
time is at hand for effective local or- 
ganization immediately and continu- 
ously to the end that the sorely needed 
legislation is secured. 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


Epucation. — Flagg, chairman; Lyons, 
vice-chairman; Barr, Crisenberry, Dick, 
Downing, Mills, Peters, Howell, Hubbard, 
Clyde Lee, Mondala, Wimbish. 

APPROPRIATIONS. — Gunning, chairman; 
Baker, vice-chairman; Beckman, O. E. Ben- 
son, Butler, Crisenberry, Downing, Flagg, 
Lantz, Laughlin, Mills, Paddock, Peters, 
Searcy, Connors, Daley, John M. Lee, Loh- 
mann, Marovitz, McDermott, Parish. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Epucation.—Sparks, chairman; Robison, 
vice-chairman; Butler, Carpenter, Caton, 
Clabaugh, Field, Grebe, E. A. Greene, H. 
B. Harris, Lavezzi, Lee, McDonald, Now- 
lan, Lottie Holman O'Neill, Peffers, Strohm, 
Thornton, Welker, Westbrook, J. M. White, 
Williston, Edwards, Euzzino, Donnelly, 
Flowerree, T. M. Garman, Higgins, Jezier- 
ny, McMackin, J. A. Mueller, Mundy, Pru- 
sinski, Salisbury, F. J. Smith, Upchurch, 
Wellinghoff, H. J. White. 

APPROPRIATIONS. — Hugh Green, chair- 
man; Crowley, vice-chairman; Adduci, Al- 
lison, Bingham, Bruer, Caton, Clabaugh, 
Cutler, Dillavou, Dinneen, Field, Fried- 
land, David Hunter, Jenkins, Kelsey, Vic- 
tor McBroom, Lottie H. O'Neill, Petrone, 
Rennick, Robbins, Saltiel, Sandquist, Scar- 
borough, Schaumleffel, Searle, Sparks, 
Stransky, Thompson, Thon, Thornton, Top- 
ping, Van der Vries, Warfield, Williston, 
Wood, Woodward, Alpiner, Auth, Bolger, 
Edwards, C. D. Franz, Matt Franz, Tom 
M. Garman, Gibbs, Gormley, Hannigan, L. 
C. Harris, Holten, Hruby, Kaindl, Klucz- 
ynski, Knauf, Noonan, O’Grady, Powell, 
Rategan, Russell, James J. Ryan, John G. 
Ryan, Shannon, Skarda, Sullivan, Weber. 


ILLINOIS BUDGETARY 
COMMISSION 

Chairman, Senator Earl B. Searcy, 
Springfield. Members, Governor Dwight H. 
Green; Senators Thomas P. Gunning, 
Princeton; Frank Ryan, Chicago; Repre- 
sentatives Hugh Green, Jacksonville; W. 
O. Edwards, Danville; Edward P. Saltiel, 
Chicago.—I. F. P. 
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Legislative Action 
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To Sixty-third General Assembly 
has received several bills pertaining to 
education. They are as follows: 

Senate Bills 6-11, Crisenberry, et 
al, would provide for the establish- 
ment of the University of Southern II- 
linois. These bills have been referred 
to the Education Committee of the 
Senate. 

Senate Bill 27, Gunning, deficiency 
appropriation of $24,000 to Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Passed 
both houses; to Governor. 

Senate Bills 41-42, Peters, would 
provide for an airport at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The airport would 
serve the proposed aeronautical school. 
Appropriations Committee. 

Senate Bill 52, Knox, provides edu- 
cational opportunities for children of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who are 
killed in action or who die during 
World War II (as provided for 
World War 1). Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Senate Bill 59, Knox, amends 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund to provide that a teacher mem- 
ber serving in the military during 
1940 and 1941 or World War II (as 
in World War I) may compute period 
of such service in the determination 
of his retirement status. Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

This bill amends the 1915 State 
Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Fund Act as amended, and is one of 
a series of bills intended to give credit 
for military service during 1940, 1941 
and World War II. Since the present 
State Teachers Retirement System 
Act, which supercedes the 1915 Act, 
was amended last session to provide 
credit for military service, S.B. 59 
seems unnecessary. 

Senate Bill 61, Knox, provides a 
normal school or University of Illinois 
scholarship to veterans of 1940 or 
1941 or World War II (as of World 
War I). Military Affairs Committee. 

Senate Bill 62, Knox, provides 
county scholarships to the University 
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of Illinois to descendants of war vet- 
erans of World War II or of service 
during 1940 and 1941 (as of World 
War I). Military Affairs Committee. 
Senate Bill 63, Hubbard, introduced 
by request, would overthrow recent 
certification gains by allowing the 
limited elementary certificate to be 
issued without examination to persons 
who have completed two years of col- 
lege work (sixty semester hours), 
and by reducing the qualifying age for 
teacher certification from twenty years 
to eighteen years. The I.E.A. opposes 
this measure and favors House Bill 
28, Edwards. Senate Bill 63 is re- 
ferred to the Education Committee. 


Senate Bill 66, Howell, provides for 
a minimum wage of $100 per month 
for full-time teachers in Illinois. This 
is an I.E.A. bill supported by the A. 
F. of L. and other organizations. This 
bill has been referred to the Senate 
Education Committee and deserves 
immediate local support. 


Senate Bill 87, Downing and How- 
ell, would defer the operation of the 
so-called Seven Pupil Law until July 
1, 1944. The original measure would 
deny State aid to any district failing 
to maintain an average daily attend- 
ance of at least seven pupils during 
the last two years. Education Com- 
mittee. 


Senate Bill 89, Downing, would 
eliminate the necessity of a non-high 
district’s holding a referendum before 
furnishing pupil transportation. This 
measure has the support of many 
state-wide groups, including the I.A.A. 
Committee on Efficiency and Eco- 
nomy. 

Senate Bills 107 and 108 are the 
new state distributive fund bills pre- 
sented by Senators Luckey and How- 
ell. They are identical with House 
Bills 166 and 167. The sponsors for 
these bills should be immediately com- 
mended by their constituents and ad- 
vised regarding the local import of 
their measures. Judiciary and Educa- 
tion committees, respectively. 
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House Bill 28, Edwards, referred 
to above, is now on third reading in 
the House. It provides for wartime 
emergency certificates issued accord- 
ing to regulations of the Examining 
Board. These certificates are issued 
only upon certification of need by the 
employing board and the county su- 
perintendent of schools; they termi- 
nate June 30 of each year and are re- 
newable annually during the emer- 
gency caused by the present war. This 
is an I.E.A. bill and should pass. 

House Bill 50, Edwards, allows the 
enrollment of pupils who will become 
six years of age within sixty days after 
the first day of a school term. Educa- 
tion Committee. 

House Bill 51, Edwards, provides 
for the distribution of State funds on 
an average daily enrollment rather 
than upon an average daily attendance 
basis. Education Committee. 

House Bill 54, Holten, aliows any 
or all members to contribute the max- 
imum of $100 per year to the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. This is not an 
I.E.A. bill. Education Committee. 

House Bills 61-66, McDonald, et al, 
provide for the establishment of the 
University of Southern Illinois as per 
Senate Bills 6-11. Education Com- 
mittee. 

House Bill 70, Upchurch, would 
pay teachers’ pensions monthly. The 
cost of this added service is now being 
evaluated. Education Committee. 

House Bill 78, Harris, amends cer- 
tification law as per provisions of 
Senate Bill 63. House Bill 28 is pre- 
ferred for emergency certification. 
Education Committee. 

House Bill 87, Upchurch, provides 
a minimum wage of $100 per month 
for teachers as per Senate Bill 66. An 
L.E.A. bill. Education Committee. 

House Bill 88, Westbrook, removes 
board of director districts from Muni- 
cipal Budget Law. Supported by the 
1.E.A. Education Committee. 

House Bill 90, Allison, validates 
Mt. Sterling Community High School 
District. Second reading in Senate. 

House Bill 110, Salisbury, provides 
flat grant of $20 per elementary pupil 
A.D.A. and elementary equalization 
up to $65 per pupil with qualifying 
tax rate reduced to 75 cents. This pro- 
gram, pertaining only to elementary 
schools, would cost the State about 
$9,500,000 more in the second year of 
the biennium. See I.E.A. distributive 


fund bills, H. B. 166 and S. B. 107. 
(Continued on page 221) 


Hospital Service Plan 
For 1.E.A. Members 


eae several months of study and 
evaluation by the Teacher Welfare 
Committee and by the officers of the 
Illinois Education Association, the 
Board of Directors recently adopted 
the “Blue Cross” plan of hospitaliza- 
tion service as offered by the Spring- 
field Division of the Northern Illinois 
Hospital Service, Inc. 

The benefits of the new service will 
be available to members of the I.E.A. 
and their families. Because of the 
state-wide membership of the associa- 
tion, thousands of teachers in Chicago 
and downstate Illinois, who have not 
heretofore had the opportunity to ben- 
efit from group insurance in this field, 
will now gain that privilege. 

The I.E.A. hospitalization service 
provides twenty-one days of hospital 
care during the first year and three 
additional days each year until the 
fourth year in any member or associ- 
ate member hospital. 

The benefits include meals and 
services of a dietitian, general nursing 
care, ordinary medications and dress- 
ings, anesthesia supplies, use of oper- 
ating and delivery rooms, obstetrical 
care (10 days), one X-Ray examina- 
tion for bed patients, ordinary patho- 
logical and laboratory services, all 
other routine care, and room allow- 
ance at $3.50 per day. Special medi- 
cines or serums and extra pathological 
or laboratory services are not in- 
cluded. Accident cases are covered for 
the initial care, if hospitalized within 
forty-eight hours after the accident. 
Subsequent hospitalization required as 
a result of the accident is not covered. 

As provided by the contract, an av- 
erage family of four persons would 
each be entitled to twenty-one days of 
hospitalization in a member or associ- 
ate member hospital in the first year. 
This increases three days each year 
(as shown below) through the fourth 
year. 

DAYS HOSPITALIZATION 
ALLOWED AVERAGE FAMILY 


Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 
Husband 21 days 24days 27days 30 days 


Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee Study Prompts Action 


Wife 2i days 24days 27days 30days 
Child 2i days 24days 27days 30 days 
Child 2idays 24days 27days 30 days 








Total for 

family 84days 96 days 108 days 120 days 

When continuous hospital care is 
needed for more than the allotted 
time, $1.50 a day for as much as forty- 
five days additional hospitalization will 
be paid for each member of the family. 
In a family of four, during the first 
year, this would amount to 180 days 
in addition to the eighty-four days 
shown above. 

Services are immediately available 
in any member hospital when contract 
is issued, except for maternity care or 
any condition relating to pregnancy, 
and that is covered after and man and 
wife have been subscribers for twelve 
months. 

Your own family physician decides 
when you or yours need hospital care, 
and the length of time you are to stay 
in the hospital. 

There are over fifteen million sub- 
scribers in the United States. One in 
every nine persons in Rockford was 
hospitalized last year. 


COST PER MONTH 


Single (unmarried man or woman) _.$0.65 
Man and wife, and all children = 


30 days to 19 years old 

There is no limit to the number of 
children that may be included provid- 
ing they are unmarried and unem- 
ployed. 

Arrangements may be made for 
monthly payments. 

Private room accommodations may 
be used if desired and $3.50 per day 
will be allowed toward the cost of the 
private room. In addition to the room 
allowance al! the other benefits of the 
contract are included, regardless of 
the price of room used. 

You or any member of your family 
may require service in a non-member 
hospital, in which event $5.00 per day 
for up to twenty-one days will be al- 
lowed and paid to any non-member, 
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general, approved hospital in the 
United States. 

Married women, unless widowed, 
divorced, or legally separated, must 
have a family contract. 

Single women subscribers must im- 
mediately notify this office when they 
marry, and fill out a supplementary 
application card. Additions may be 
made to a contract only on the anni- 
versary date of the contract. Failure 
to give such notice automatically can- 
cels the contract. 

Contracts cancelled by a subscriber, 
or because of non-payment, are never 
renewable. 

Pamphlets describing the new serv- 
ice will be distributed at divisional 
meetings held this spring and at those 
held this fall. Enrollments and pay- 
ments of premiums will be made semi- 
annually through the local enrolling 
officer, who reports to the divisional 
treasurer, who in turn reports to the 
state office. 

In city and village areas it is sug- 
gested that persons interested should 
select their local collector, who should 
then correspond with the divisional 
treasurer for supplies and instruc- 
tions. In rural areas, a county leader 
should be selected. If this is not done, 
the rural teacher’s membership might 
be provided for directly with the divi- 
sional treasurer. This, however, should 
be avoided where possible in order to 
relieve the treasurer of extra duties 
involved. 

At a recent meeting in Springfield, 
the presidents and treasurers of the 
various Divisions agreed unanimously 
that the services of the divisional 
treasurers should be extended to make 
these benefits easily and economically 
available to the members of the I.E.A., 
even though additional remuneration 
and expense appropriation may be 
necessary. 

The new service will have its great- 
est impetus at present among Divi- 
sions meeting this spring. On the 
other hand, local groups in other Di- 
visions desiring the benefits immedi- 
ately should follow the procedure in- 
dicated above. 

The new service has great signifi- 
cance for the future of the I.E.A. 
since teachers, school-board members, 
secretaries, custodians, and others in- 
terested in education may by main- 
taining membership in the I.E.A. pre- 
serve for themselves and their fami- 
lies the hospitalization benefits de- 
scribed, with minimal costs.—I.F.P. 
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School Forum Weekly 
Radio Programs 


The Illinois Education Association 
Public Relations Committee is pro- 
ducing a series of radio programs 
known as the School Forum over 
many of the radio stations in Illinois. 
The scripts are being written at the 
state headquarters office of the associ- 
ation and are being produced weekly 
by local representatives of the asso- 
ciation over local stations. 

The first of the series went on the 
air the week of February 15. The 
series will continue for a period of 
approximately ten weeks. Among the 
topics to be discussed are: 

The Importance of Education in Wartime 

Financing Public Schools in Wartime 

Is There a Teacher Shortage? 

What Is Happening to Our Rural Schools? 

The State Legislature and Public Educa- 
tion 

What Is To Be the Fate of the Twelve- 

Grade District in Illinois? 

What Can Communities Do to Insure 

Proper School Reorganization ? 

How Can Illinois Improve Its Plan for 

Equalization of Educational Opportunity ? 
What About a Minimum Wage Law for 

Illinois Teachers? 

What Is To Be the Future of the Small 

High School? 

At the time this is being written, 
programs are definitely scheduled as 
follows : 

WRMO, Aurora, time to be announced later 
WJBC, Bloomington, 8:15 p.m., Thursday 
WDWS, Champaign, 7 :30 p.m., Wednesday 
WLS, Chicago, time to be announced later 
WDAN, Danville, 7:30 p.m., Tuesday 
WTMYV, East St. Louis, time to be an- 
nounced later 
WGIL, Galesburg, 7:00 p.m., Thursday 
WEBQ, Harrisburg, 6:30 p.m., Wednesday 
WJPF, Herrin, 5:00 p.m., Thursday 
WLDS, Jacksonville, 4:30 p.m., Saturday 
WCLS, Joliet, time to be announced later 
WTAD, Quincy, 7:00 p.m., Tuesday 
WROK, Rockford, 7:00 p.m., Tuesday 
WHEBF, Rock Island, 3:30 p.m., Saturday 
WCBS, Springfield, 4:15 p.m., every other 

Friday 
WDZ, Tuscola, 5:00 p.m., Wednesday 

Local managers of the School Fo- 
rum have been appointed by the mem- 
bers of the state Public Relations 
Committee and the managers are re- 
sponsible for making all arrangements 
with the radio stations, securing free 
time for a 15-minute program, secur- 
ing local persons well known in school 
and civic affairs to participate in the 
programs, holding rehearsals of parti- 
cipants, adding local angles to the 
scripts, and publicizing the programs. 

BLacKHAWK Drviston.—Radio Station 
WHBF, Rock Island; Local Manager, 
William G. Rozeboom, director of radio 
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activities, Senior High School, Rock Island. 

CentraL Drvision. — Radio Station 
WJBC, Bloomington; Local Manager, Dr. 
Arthur Larsen, member, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University radio committee, Normal. 

Cuicaco Drivision.—Radio Station to be 
decided upon; Local Manager, Joseph 
O’Rourke, Lane High School teacher, 5329 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 

DuPace Va.itey Drvision.—No local 
station. 

East Centrat Drvision.—Radio Station 
WDWS, Champaign; Local Manager, A. 
H. Lauchner, principal, Thornburn Junior 
High School, Urbana. Radio Station 
WDAN, Danville; Local Manager, C. H 
Myers, principal, Daniel School, Danville 

Eastern Drvision. — Radio Station 
WDZ, Tuscola; Local Manager, Guy Col- 
lins, superintendent of schools, Tuscola. 

Intrnots Vatiey Drvision.—No local 
station. 

Lake Suore Drvision.—Radio Station 
WHE C, Cicero; Local Manager to be de- 
cided upon. 

MississippP1 VALLEY Drviston.—Radio 
Station WCAZ, Carthage; Local Manager, 
Earl R. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Carthage. Radio Station WTAD, Quincy; 
Local Manager, Miss Mabel Ahern, physi- 
cal education teacher, board of education 
office, Quincy. 

NorTHEASTERN Division.—Radio Station 
WMRO, Aurora; Local Manager, Ross 
Bergman, principal, West High School, 
Aurora. Radio Station WCLS, Joliet; Lo- 
cal Manager, Glenn Evans, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet. 

NorTHWESTERN Drvision.—Radio Sta- 
tion WROK, Rockford; Local Manager, 
Miss Katharine Obye, West High School, 
Rockford. 

Peorta Drvision. — Radio Station, 
WMBD, Peoria; Local Manager, Miss 
Elma Spickard, teacher, Peoria High 
School, Peoria. 

Rock River Division.—No local station. 

Sout CENTRAL Drivision.—Radio Sta- 
tion WSOY, Decatur; Local Manager, 
Paul Smallwood, principal, John’s Hill 
Junior High School, Decatur. Radio Sta- 
tion WLDS, Jacksonville; Local Manager, 
John Agger, asssistant principal, high 
school, Jacksonville. Radio Stations 
WCBS and WTAX, Springfield; Local 
Manager, Nathan Jerald, teacher, Lanphier 
High School, Springfield. 

SoUTHEASTERN D1vision.—No local sta- 
tion. 

SouTHERN Drvision.—Radio Station 
WKRO, Cairo; Local Manager, John 
Carruthers, principal, high school, Mc- 
Clure. Radio Station WEBQ, Harrisburg; 
Local Manager, Walter Hamilton, princi- 
pal, elementary school, Harrisburg. Radio 
Station WJPF, Herrin; Local Manager, 
Aubrey Holmes, principal, high school, 
Johnston City. 

SouTHWESTERN Drivision.—Radio Sta- 
tion WTMV, East St. Louis; Local Man- 
ager, Miss Christine Fisher, Belleville. 

WEsTERN’ Drvision.—Radio Station 
WGIL, Galesburg; Local Manager, J. D. 
Lester, principal, Lombard Junior High 
School, Galesburg. 
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Teacher's Victory Tax 
Withheld at Source 


Why is the teacher who receives his 
salary in eight, nine or ten monthly 
payments credited with only $52 
monthly against his Victory Tax net 
income, as is the individual who re- 
ceives his salary in twelve monthly 
payments? The answer is that the 
amounts to be credited each pay-roll 
period are definitely set up in the law. 
Thus it is specified that if the pay-roll 
period is weekly, the withholding de- 
duction is $12; if biweekly, $24; if 
semimonthly, $26; if monthly, $52. 
The board of education has no alter- 
native but to follow the law. 


Does this mean that teachers will | 


pay a larger proportion of their in- 
comes as Victory Tax than others? 


have enjoyed a total credit against his 
Victory Tax income of nine times $52, 
or $468. This is $156 less than the 
$624 credit provided in the law. The 
teacher, therefore, has overpaid the 
Victory Tax on his teaching salary by 
5 percent of $156, or $7.80. 

If the teacher has additional income 
from dividends, interests, rents, royal- 
ties, annuities, partnerships, fiduciary 
or other income, he can credit this 
$7.80 or any part of it against his Vic- 
tory Tax on this portion of his income 
payable at the end of the year. If his 
teaching salary is his total income, he 


No, it does not. The teacher will pay | 


only 5 percent of that part of his in- 
come in excess of $624, just as does 
everyone else.* 

The Victory Tax withheld at the 
source (salary deduction) this year 
constitutes advance payment of the 
Victory Tax which will be due at the 


end of 1943 and which will be re- | 
ported on the reverse side of the in- | 
come tax return filed early in 1944. | 


At that time the teacher will be cred- 
ited with the total amount withheld 


during 1943. Any overpayment of the | 
tax on teaching salary will be credited | 


first to the Victory Tax (this would 


apply if the teacher had income from | 


rents, interest, dividends, etc., to re- 
port) and then to income tax. If the 
teacher should not be liable for income 
tax, or if the amount of his Victory 
Tax overpayment should be more 
than enough to pay his income tax, 
the excess would be promptly re- 
funded by the collector of internal 
revenue. 

Let us take the case of a teacher 
who this year receives a salary of $130 
per month for nine months. Each 
month there will be witiiheld from his 


salary 5 percent of $78 (excess of | 


$130 over $52), or $3.90.** In the 
course of the school year he will pay 


nine times $3.90, or $35.10. He will | 


“Certain deductions from gross income are al- 
lowed in figuring the Victory Tax net income: com- 
pensation for injury or sickness, alimony or sepa- 
rate maintenance payments, and gain from sale of 
capital assets. Ordinarily individuals will have few 
deductions unless they are in business for them 
selves. Such deductions are taken when returns on 
1943 taxes are filed early in 1944, and do not affect 
the amount withheld from salaries. 


can credit the $7.80 overpayment of 
Victory Tax against his income tax. 
If there is still excess payment, the 
amount of the excess will be promptly 
refunded by the collector of internal 
revenue. 

The teacher’s evidence as to the 
amounts paid is Form V-2, which the 
school board is required to prepare 
in duplicate for each individual on its 
payroll. This statement—which shows 
the period covered, the wages paid to 
the employe during such period, and 
the amount of the tax withheld from 
wages—must be furnished to the em- 


American Seating Company 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our plant. It indicates 
that American Seating Company men and women, through more 
than two years of building war «aterials, have earned this mark of 
excellence. It proclaims that our tasks have been done with speed, 


skill and ingenuity. 


This emblem signifies that we have earned the approving “well 
done” of our nation’s fighters. And every one of us is proud indeed 
to wear the “E” badge, and to treasure it as a symbol of our part 





in Victory. 


Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing assemblies... 
pilot seats... tank seats... school, chapel and theatre 
seats and many other plywood and metal structures, 


Ame ican _S OLE Compury 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC 


**The board may employ a table, also part of the 
Act, setting up specified amounts to be deducted | 


within certain wage brackets; viz., it might with- 
hold $3.90 monthly if the wages were over $120 per 
month and not over $140. 
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ploye on or before January 31 of the 
succeeding calendar year (January 31, 
1944 covering 1943 taxes), or when 
employment is terminated. The dupli- 
cate copy is filed with the collector of 
internal revenue. 

Part of the Victory Tax paid is re- 
fundable “as soon as practicable after 
date of cessation of hostilities in the 
present war.” These post-war credits 
are-allowed as follows: 

1. In the case of a single person or a 
married person not living with husband or 
wife, 25 percent of the Victory Tax or $500, 
whichever is less. 

2. In the case of the head of a family, 40 


percent of the Victory Tax, or $1,000, 
whichever is less. In the case of a married 
person living with husband or wife where 
separate returns are filed by each spouse, 
40 percent of the Victory Tax or $500, 
whichever is less. If a separate return 1s 
filed by one spouse and none by the other, 
or if a joint return is filed, only one such 
credit is allowed and such credit shall not 
exceed 40 percent of the Victory Tax or 
$1,000, whichever is less. 

3. For each dependent, 2 percent of the 
Victory Tax or $100, whichever is less. 

How this will work out for our 
teacher earning a salary of $130 a 
month for nine months of the year 
under various assumptions as to his 
status, is indicated in Column 3. 





ACCELERATED COURSES TO TRAIN 
WOMEN FOR WAR WORK 

















This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota— 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 


In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 


WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1010 ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 


needs. 


est, especial emphasis is being placed on war-time educational 


More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 


and laboratories—offer. an outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 
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Tax Victory 











MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF 
POST-WAR CREDIT 


Heap or Famity 
orn Marriep Livinc 
with Spouse 

4 () 

= Tax Derenv- No One 

NCOME ENTS Depend- Depend 
ents ent 


$1170¢ $27.30 $682 $10.92 $11.47 


tThis is subject to credit of $624 before tax is 
computed. 





SINGLE 


Victory PERSON 











It is contemplated that this refund- 
able amount “shall be credited against 
any income tax or installment thereof 
then due from the taxpayer, and any 
balance shall be refunded immediately 
to the taxpayer.” 


The credit can be taken currently, 


| that is at the close of each taxable 


year, provided the amounts of credits 
so claimed have been applied in one of 
the following ways: 


1. Paid as premium on life insurance.— 
Such insurance must have been in force on 
September 1, 1942, or it may be a renewal 
or conversion of insurance in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, provided premiums do not 
exceed the amount of premiums payabie on 
the insurance in force on September 1, 
1942. Insurance may be upon the taxpayer’s 
life, that of his spouse, or of a dependent. 

2. Used to reduce indebtedness.—Here 
the base period is September 1, 1942 to De- 
cember 31, 1942. Credit, within limits speci- 
fied for post-war credit, can be taken for 
excess of smallest amount of indebtedness 
outstanding during this period over the 
amount of taxpayer’s indebtedness outstand- 
ing at the close of the taxable year. 

3. Used to purchase U. S. Government 
obligations—The amount by which the 
amount of obligations of the United States 
owned by the taxpayer on the last day of 
the taxable year exceeds the greater of (a) 


| the amount of such obligations owned by 


the taxpayer on December 1, 1942, or (b) 
the highest amount of such obligations 
owned by the taxpayer on the last day of 
any preceding taxable year ending after 
December 31, 1942. 


The amount of such credits for the 
taxable year shall not exceed the 
amount of post-war credit or refund 


| allowed for such taxable year. 


When a teacher receives a part of 
his compensation from each of two 
boards, each board proceeds as if the 
amount paid by it was the entire sal- 
ary of the teacher in question. Thus 
the teacher receiving $50 a month 
from each of two boards would have 
nothing withheld by either, and a 
school principal serving two boards at 
$100 a month each, would enjoy a 


| withholding exemption of $104 month- 


ly. The consolation offered other 
teachers viewing these cases, is that 
those who are currently overpaying 
will probably meet the tax collector 
with a lighter heart next March. 
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New Federal Aid Bill 


S. 637, cited as the “Educational 
Finance Act of 1943,” was introduced 
in the United States Senate on Feb- 
ruary 4 by Senator Thomas, of Utah, 
and Senator Hill, of Alabama, the 
sponsors of the amended S. 1313, 
which was allowed to expire with the 
passing of the Seventy-sevent' Con- 
gress. It was indirectly a victim of the 
filibuster to prevent consideration of 
the anti-polltax bill and directly of the 
action of the Democratic steering com- 
mittee of the Senate, which decided 
that S. 1313 would not be further 
considered by the Senate in the clos- 
ing session of Congress. 

The new bill, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, has been described as a 
“keep-the-schools-open” bill. Actually 
two-thirds of the annual distribution 
of $300,000,000 proposed would be 
for the payment of téachers salaries 
during the emergency. A permanent 
equalization feature would apportion 
to the states annual disbursements of 
$100,000,000 according to an index 
of financial need included in the bill. 

The purposes for which the emer- 
gency appropriation of $200,000,000 
would be authorized are stated as fol- 
lows in Paragraph A. of Sec. 2: 

. for the payment of the salaries 
of teachers to keep schools open, to 
employ additional teachers to relieve 
overcrowded classes, to raise sub- 
standard salaries of teachers, and to 
adjust the salaries of teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living. . .” The 
emergency appropriation would be 
authorized for “each fiscal year in 
which the Congress shall find a need 
therefor, beginning with year ending 
June 30, 1944. . .” 

Paragraph B of the same section 
(Sec. 2) would authorize the appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944 and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, “for the 
purpose of more nearly equalizing 
public elementary and public second- 
ary school opportunities among and 
within the states. . .” It will thus be 
seen that equalization among the states 
would be set up as a permanent 
factor. 

A number of questions are sure to 
be forthcoming concerning a Federal 
aid bill; so we here anticipate a few 
of them : 

1. How much would Illinois receive 
under the proposed apportionment? 
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Illinois would receive an annual 
grant of about $9,740,000 from- the 
emergency appropriation, and an an- 
nual grant of about $1,180,704 from 
the equalization fund—an estimated 
total of $10,920,704 annually. 


2. On what basis would the appor- 
tionment be made? 

Emergency funds would be pro- 
rated on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance in public elementary schools 
(including kindergartens and nursery 
schools) and public secondary schools 
(including through the fourteenth 
grade). 


Equalization funds would be pro- 
rated to the individual state on the 
basis of need as determined by a for- 
mula that takes account of the number 
of inhabitants five to seventeen years 
of age and the wealth of the State as 
indicated by total estimated income 
payments. All but the five wealthiest 
states would receive equalization 
quotas. 


3. Is it likely that the State or the 
public school district in accepting the 
Federal funds would exert less effort 
in the financial support of schools? 

Paragraph B of Sec. 6 of the Act 








HOW TO GET A 
$100 BUDGET LOAN FOR $102 


WHEN REPAID IN 6 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


No security or endorsers needed 


HORT OF CASH this month? Household Fi- 
nance offers a simple way for any teacher 
with a steady position to borrow $20 to $300. 
You may repay your loan in monthly instal- 
ments that fit your own pocketbook. You may 
even obtain your loan and make your pay- 


ments entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to borrow 
at Household. We rely simply on your prom- 
ise to repay. No endorsers or guarantors are 
ever required. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


Cost of $50 loan only $3.84 
Charges are made only for the ac- 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


tual time you have the money. The 





3 + 6 8 10 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. $50 loan repaid in four 
monthly instalments of $13.46 each 


12 
Daymts 





$ 25 |$ 8.85/$ 6.73 
50 17.69} 13.46 
75 | 26.54] 20.20 


100 | 35.38) 26.93 
125 44.18) 33.63 
150 | 52.98} 40.31 


200 | 70.53] 53.66 
250 | 88.08] 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


28.36 

















$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 
10.70 . 


costs only $3.84. The cost. of a $100 
loan repaid in six monthly instal- 
ments of $18.48 each is $10.88. Pay- 
ments shown in the table include 
all charges. You may choose the 

a table that suits you best. 

lease apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full infor- 
mation about borrowing by mail. 

To help families budget their 


$ 5.03 
7.55 


10.07 
12.56 
15.04 


19.96 
24.87 
29.76 








WE GUARANTEE that these payments will 
full, if 


clude charges at the rate of 3%, per month on 
balance not exceeding $100 and 

244% per month on that part of a 

balance in excess of $100. 





m1LL. 








pay loans in 
yments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- 
duced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Payments in- 
that part of a 


iT. FINANCE COR’ 


spending Household has published 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and on buying 
of family needs. Many schools use 

- these booklets in their home eco- 
=~ nomics courses. You are welcome 
to ask for sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
ps - 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CHIcaGo—2nd FI., 
253 Conway Bide. r 
111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


AurorA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON — 5th 


.. Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 


CHAMPAIGN—4thFI., 
Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone 5114 


Decatur—4th FI, 
Citizens Buil ding, 
Phone 5277 


ig Sr. Lours—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


Freeport—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bid 


te Bidg., 
Main 137 


Rocxrorp—6th FL, 
Talcott Bidg., 


GALESBURG— 3rd FI, 
Bank of 
burg Bidg., 
Phone: 6226 Main 
JouietT—3rd Floor, 
ialto Theater 
Building, 
Phone Joliet 6184 
Moutne—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bide? 
Moline 1464 
Proria—3rd_ Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 


Phone 4-5177 Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Household — or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office — address above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How to Get a Teacher Loan on House- 
hold’s Special Payment Plan.”” I under- 
stand this request pleces me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 


March, 1943 


Amount I wish to borrow $........ 








provides that funds “shall be allotted 
only to those States which, during the 
fiscal year preceding ..., have pro- 
vided from State revenues for all pub- 
lic elementary and public secondary- 
school purposes not less than either 
the total amount, or the amount per 
pupil in average daily attendance, ac- 
tually spent for such purposes in the 
fiscal year ended in 1942. . .” 

In paragraph C of Sec. 6 it is fur- 
ther provided that the money appro- 
priated under authorization of this 
Act “shall be paid by the State educa- 
tional authority* only to those local 
school jurisdictions that from State 
and local funds . . . pay average annual 
salaries to their teachers not less than 
the average annual salaries paid as of 
February 1, 1943, or the nearest prior 
date when school was in session. . .” 


4. Would the Federal Government 
control schools where the Federal mo- 
ney is used? 


Section 1 of the Act reads: “No 
department, agency, or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any su- 


*Defined as (1) the chief State school officer 
(such as the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Commissioner of Education, or similar officer), or 
(2) a rd of education controlling the State de- 
partment of education, as the State legislature may 
determine. 


pervision or control over any school 
or State educational agency with re- 
spect to which any funds are expended 
pursuant to this Act, nor shall any 
term or condition of any agreement 
under this Act relating to any contri- 
bution made under this Act to or on 
behalf of any school or State educa- 
tional agency authorize any agency or 
officer of the United States to control 
the administration, personnel, curric- 
ulum, instruction, methods of in- 
struction, or materials of instruction.” 


5. Would State legislation be re- 
quired ? 

The State through its Legislature 
would accept the provisions of the 
Act, provide for its treasurer to act 
as trustee of the funds, and for the 
State educational authority to ad- 
minister the funds. 


6. Are there other provisions gov- 
erning acceptance? 

There must be an audit by the State 
educational authority of funds re- 
ceived and disbursed; there must be 
a system of reports from participating 
school districts; and reports from the 
State educational authority to the U. 
S. Commissioner with respect to the 
expenditure of funds and the progress 








Pre-Primer 


JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 





Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
Book One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK FRIENDS 
Book Two 
STORIES WE LIKE 


Book Three 
CHILDREN 1. 

EVERYWHERE 
Book Four 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 


Book Five 
THE WORLD 
AROUND US 
Book Six 
FROM EVERY LAND 


new words. 


importance. 











Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 


enn 
BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


a, 





This popular and successful series develops readiness for 
curricular reading—the true test of any reading series. 
It teaches pupils not only to read their readers, but gives 
them the foundation to read easily and comprehendingly 
in their other fields of study, because: 


A reading readiness program at the beginning of each 
grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading 
achievement. 

. An excellent phonetics program makes pupils word 
and sound conscious and teaches them how to attack 


. The teaching of reading skills is a primary objective 
of each grade, and pupils are constantly aware of its 


A speech improvement program facilitates interpretive 
reading and aids correct pronunciation, enunciation, 
and articulation. 


of education, on forms to be provided 
by the Commissioner. 

Equal treatment of minority racial 
groups would be another condition of 
acceptance. Where separate public 
schools are maintained for separate 
races, Federal funds must be equitably 
apportioned, without reduction in 
State and local expenditures. 


Peoria Host to State 
P.T. A. Convention 


Taking for its theme, “The Ram- 
parts We Watch—In War and in 
Peace,” the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers will meet in the 
Shriners’ Mosque, Peoria, April 13, 
14, and 15, for its forty-fourth annual 
convention. The theme will be devel- 
oped throughout the program, with 
particular attention being given to 
parent-teacher responsibility, educa- 
tion, health, post-war problems, recre- 
ation, and spiritual values. 

Mrs. Theodore Gleichman, Moline, 
president of the congress, will inter- 
pret the theme at the opening session 
on Tuesday morning. It will then be 
discussed by Dr. Howard V. Funk, 
vice-president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Dr. Funk's 
specific subject will be “The Role of 
the Parent and Teacher—Today and 
Tomorrow.” At the evening session 
Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, Illinois State 
Normal University, state chairman of 
school education, will lead a distin- 
guished panel of speakers in a sympo- 
sium on the topic “Priorities in Educa- 
tion in a War and Post-War Period.” 

On Wednesday morning Dr. W. 
W. Bauer, director, bureau of health 
education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, will lead a symposium, “The 
Rampart of Health.” The focal point 
in Wednesday’s program will be the 
annual banquet. Dr. Roy G. Smith, 
editor, Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, is scheduled for an address on 
the subject, “Spiritual Ramparts.” 

The concluding feature of the con- 
vention program will be an address, 
“Recreation—A National Rampart,” 
by Mark A. McCloskey, director, rec- 
reation, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Service, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Chris A. De Young will summa- 
rize the program and make sugges 
tions for follow-up activities to be 
carried on by parent-teacher associa- 
tions through the State—Mrs. Har 
rY N. Rostnos. 
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New Community School 
Lunch Program 


A good complete lunch is now pos- 
sible for all children attending ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
those counties in which no warehous- 
ing or delivery facilities are main- 
tained for the distribution of com- 
modities to welfare cases or School 
Lunch programs. 

The fundamental changes in the 
new Community School Lunch Pro- 
gram provide that sponsoring organi- 
zations in counties will purchase food 
from local merchants and farmers and 
may be reimbursed by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. Previously, 
foods for the program have been pur- 
chased by FDA and distributed to 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
which in turn made them available to 
School Lunch sponsors. Besides util- 
izing regular trade channels, the r ew 
program will provide children «..th a 
greater variety of foods, will by-pass 
wartime difficulties and effect savings 
in transportation and warehousing. 

The New Community School 
Lunch plan is a long range food dis- 
tribution program aimed to build the 


health of growing children, and at the 
same time to provide a large new 
market for American farm products 
during the post-war period. 

Sponsors of School Lunches where 
warehousing or delivery facilities are 
not now available, may purchase a 
varied list of food stuffs specified by 
the government to serve in School 
Lunches, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse the sponsor at a 
rate of from two cents to seven cents 
for each lunch served. 

The foods for the lunch program 
are to be purchased by the sponsor 
from farmers, farm co-operatives, and 
local wholesalers and retailers. The 
lunch programs will be primarily 
community undertakings under the 
direction of local sponsors, who will 
provide adequate facilities and help, 
and bear a part of the program cost. 

The Community Lunch programs 
must be operated on a non-profit 
basis, and may be sponsored by edu- 
cational bodies, PTA groups, Amer- 
ican Legion Posts, or other civic or 
service organizations. The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration will desig- 
nate a wide variety of commodities 
based on nutritive value and market 
supply, and sponsoring groups may 


TWO NEW OUTSTANDING BOOKS— 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH?—Grade I 


Complete the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES, for Grades 1-8 


THIS VERY SUCCESSFUL SERIES IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS— 


SIMPLICITY OF 


SCIENTIFIC DRILL ON THE BASIC NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT OF ALL PROCESSES FOR EACH GRADE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS FROM LIFE SITUATIONS 


By DeGroat—Young—Patton 


PRESENTATION 


EMPHASIS ON MEANING AND REASONING 


COMPLETE PROGRAM OF CUMULATIVE TESTS AND REVIEWS 


Built for pupils, THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS give power 
in the use of numbers for school and for life. The percentage of failures is re- 
markably low wherever these arithmetics are used. Write for complete infor- 


mation. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


purchase any or all of these foods or 
may purchase other foods to supple- 
ment the lunch menus. They will be 
reimbursed only for those foods pur- 
chased from the Government list. 

Under this program, every primary 
and secondary school in Illinois can 
operate a good feeding program for 
the children in attendance. School 
authorities throughout the Nation re- 
port improved attendance and im- 
proved scholastic grades resulting 
from Community School Lunch Pro- 
grams in their areas. 

This new program will make it 
possible for public spirited groups and 
school authorities to serve better and 
more adequate lunches, and will en- 
able those schools in areas where it 
is difficult to obtain food supplies 
under the commodity distribution pro- 
gram, to set up School Lunches and 
purchase their food requirements from 
local food dealers and local farmers. 

School officials or members of 
PTA, American Legion Posts, or 
other civic and service organizations 
may apply for the program by writing 
to Mr. W. A. Stolte, State Super- 
visor, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Room, 
1805, Chicago, Illinois. 


DALLAS 
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A Brief for a Minimum Wage Law 


Evidence is mounting that Illinois faces a critical short- 
age of teachers in the 1943-1944 school year. These 
shortages tend to concentrate in the lowest paid rural 
positions, as teachers who do not enter Government serv- 
ice move up to take better positions in village and city 
elementary schools or give up the unequal struggle with 
the mounting cost of living and go into industry. 

The estimated median annual salary for teachers in 
one-room schools this year is slightly above $850. This 
indicates that there remain a great number of salaries 
below the $800 mark (there were 6,147 in 1941-1942) 
A salary of $850 under present conditions affords the 
teacher only a slightly better standard of living than the 
$546 average annual salary of 1934, a depression year 
when living costs were low.’ 

Meantime since June, 1939 living costs are up more 
than one-fifth and the average weekly wage of factory 
workers has responded by increasing more than one-half 
between June, 1939 and January, 1943—from $26.50 
to $40.75. Compare this with the $15.40 weekly average 
throughout the year of the teacher who receives $100 a 
month for the legal, minimum eight-month term. 

Under the Federal Salary and Classification Act, a 
worker in the lowest clerical classification receives an 
annual beginning salary of $1,260; the lowest grade pro- 
fessional worker, meeting the requirement of college grad- 
uation or equivalent, receives an initial $2,000. 


4Since that date teachers have begun to pay income tax; Victory tax pay- 
ments are deducted from their pay envelopes, and for most of them the pay- 
ments to the Teachers Retirement Fund have increased. Moreover require- 
ments for certification have been raised. 





FOR PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING COURSES 


Instructional Tests in 


FUNDAMENTALS of ELECTRICITY 
FUNDAMENTALS of MACHINES 


By Benjamin Gruenberg and others 


Two booklets of unit tests covering the content of the Pre- 
Induction Training Courses and providing a thorough in- 
ventory of each unit as well as an efficient basis for con- 
tinuous remedial instruction. 





MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY: REVISED 
with aeronautical supplement 
By Schorling-Clark-Smith 


LEARNING TO COMPUTE: BOOK TWO 
for the arithmetic refresher course 
By Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 


ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 
for pre-flight courses (11th printing ) 
, By Pope-Otis 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by E. M. Briggs, Chicago 
and H. O. Field, 27 N. Brainard Ave., La Grange 





Low salaries contribute to inequalities in educational 
opportunity with the rural child most often as the victim. 
In effect these low salaries subsidize the continuance 
of the cheap, uneconomical school of small enrollment 
since often they make possible its continuance, and so 
they stand in the way of school district reorganization. 

Low salaries generally reflect a lack of educational 
standards rather than inability on the part of the school 
district. In some counties with a large percentage of 
equalization districts, most districts pay salaries equal to 
or above the proposed minimum while in some wealthy 
counties many districts pay less than $100 per month. 
Saline County, second lowest in assessed valuation per 
pupil among counties of the State, had only seven elemen- 
tary teachers receiving below $800 in 1941-1942. Compare 
this with Adams, 120; Fulton, 138; Hancock, 152; La- 
Salle, 115; Livingston, 106; McLean, 135. 

A study of one-teacher schools in ten Illinois counties 
in 1939 showed that low salaries occurred most often in 
districts that were eligible for equalization aid but did not 
put forth the effort to qualify. On the other hand 68 per- 
cent of 430 abler districts, above the equalization level, 
that paid annual salaries of less than $800 were levying 
for their educational funds at rates of 50 cents or less; 
17 percent were levying at a rate of 25 cents or less. 

When the State sends funds into the school districts, 
it does so to help in providing an efficient system of 
schools for all its children. A minimum wage law encour- 
aging higher educational standards will tend to insure 
that state funds are effectively spent for education. 

The enactment of minimum wage laws in other states 
has tended to raise salary levels throughout the respective 
states. A recent example is Washington, where a mini- 
mum salary of $1,200 per year was enacted in 1937. In 
1934-1935, 5,000 of 11,000 teachers in the State received 
salaries of less than $1,200. Five years later only 300 
teachers were receiving less than $1,200.2 The median 
salary increased from $1,205 in 1935 to $1,484 in 1940. 
About one-sixth of all the teachers in the State in 1940 
were receiving an even $1,200. This is a far cry from 
the 45 percent that were below that figure five years 
earlier. The 16-2/3 percent receiving the legal minimum 
might also be compared with the 27.4 percent of Illinois 
elementary teachers receiving less than $800 in 1941-1942. 

Twenty-four states now have minimum salary laws. 
Some legal minimums are: California, $1,320; Delaware, 
$1,200; Maryland, $1,000; Massachusetts, $850; New 
Jersey, $1,000; New York, $800; Pennsylvania, $1,000; 
Washington, $1,200. These minimums apply to teachers 
with the lowest grade certificate, and in some instances 
to beginning teachers only. 

Seven additional states have state aid plans that help 
to determine teachers salaries. Many proposals for new 
minimum wage legislation or. upward revision of exist- 
ing minimums are before state legislatures this year. 

Certainly Illinois cannot afford to be distinguished by 
a social policy that discriminates against her rural chil- 
dren, that “subsidizes” the inefficient small school of low 
educational standards, and that permits the depletion of 
teaching personnel at a time when good teaching is of 
paramount importance. S. B. 66, Howell, or H. B. 87, 
Upchurch, providing a minimum wage for teachers of 
$100 a month should be enacted. 


*Where 70 percent of school district’s revenue was not enough to provide 
$1,200 per teacher, the ratio rather than the flat minimum applied. 
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Teacher Resignations— 
Law and Ethies 


A nice problem of ethics involving teachers, adminis- 
trators and school-board members (boards of education 
and boards of school inspectors) presents itself in regard 
to teacher resignations. The period during which a teacher 
may not tender a resignation, unless resignation is mu- 
tually agreed upon, without being “deemed guilty of un- 
professional conduct and liable to suspension of certi- 
ficate” is defined in Sec. 127 % of the School Law; it is 
“that part of the school year when school is in session or 
for a period of thirty days just previous to the beginning 
of the school term.” In general terms the teacher may not 
present a resignation to take effect during the then cur- 
rent school year nor after the first part of August, the 
exact date depending upon the opening day of school. 

There are, however, some other considerations. Teach- 
ers as a professional group ask for legislation in the name 
of the welfare of the schools. In the advancement of 
tenure they received yeoman’s service from the Illinois 
Association of School Boards and from a number of other 
interested lay organizations. These people based their 
support of teacher tenure on the conviction that security 
of position for teachers would result in educational good 
for their children. Nothing could destroy that conviction 
more effectively than an irresponsible attitude on the part 
of teachers toward the conduct of the schools. 

Teachers have gone through some lean years during 
the decade just past and can hardly be blamed for capital- 
izing on the present situation to secure real advancement. 
(It might be said that some communities capitalized upon 
the scarcity of positions recently experienced to keep 
teachers salaries down.) Teachers might well remember, 
however, that communities that find it necessary to over- 
bid boards in other communities in order to take teachers 
away from them during the school year can hardly be 
counted upon to pursue a highly ethical policy in dealing 
with their teachers, once the emergency is over.. 

Generally speaking a teacher will be doing his patriotic 
duty by staying in the classroom until he is called out of 
it by the Government. He will be pursuing the more 
ethical and professional course by remaining in the em- 
ploy of a board that has dealt fairly with him and per- 
mitted him to attain tenure, unless genuine advancement 
in position is offered at a time that he can resign without 
endangering the education of the children in the district 
that has employed him. 

Those responsible for the emplc: nent of teachers have 
a problem of major proportions on their hands. They are 
justified in trying to learn the intentions of their teachers 
as early in the year as possible and in presenting the 
ethical aspects of the problem. They are not justified 
in misinterpreting the law in order to frighten teachers 
into committing themselves in regard to remaining in the 
employ of the district. After all, teachers do have the 
legal right to resign at any time between the close of 
school in the spring and thirty days just previous to the 
opening of the term in the fall without board consent. 
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English For Life 


Gray. The four books in this series for high school 
combine the advantages of an English workbook 
with those of an English handbook. $0.60 each 


Just For Sport 


W ood-Bacon-Cameron. This high school text is 
designed for classroom and leisure reading in all 
high school English classes. $1.60 


Today’s American Democracy 


Williams-Howard. A new text designed for basal 
use in the high school “Problems in Democracy” 
or “Social Problems” course. Text matter is pro- 
fusely illustrated. $1.96 list 





Write For Examination Copies 


Chicago 


New York 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
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)Continuing New BASIC success in read- 
ing through the elementary grades 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


( Book Five) 


PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 


(Book Six) 
New BASIC READING Program 


(revision of Elson-Gray) 


By William S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot 





Q) 1943 Revision 
STUDY ARITHMETICS 


Books 3 and 4—March 
Books 5 and 6—Spring 


Objective studies of typical pupils in typical schools 
under typical conditions have shown the authors 
how to revise this highly successful arithmetic series. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Illinois Representatives: L. C. Flanegin, J. A. Lau, E. L. Welton, 
R. C. McNamara, Jr., J. W. Weston 

















THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘“‘the foundation 
book of education.”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Answers to Point 


Rationing Quiz 
See page 202 


1. (c) Processed fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds are included under the first point 
rationing program. 

2. (a) Letter tells when to buy, number 
tells how much, and color tells what you 
may buy. 

3. (b) Always use your large denomina- 
tion stamps first. 

4. (a) Our Government requires all 
stores selling processed foods to display of- 
ficial point lists prepared by OPA. 

5. (c) By rationing is meant the fair dis- 
tribution of limited supplies. 

6. (a) Low point values tend to encour- 
age the purchase of foods which are plenti- 
ful. 

7. (d) Weight of the contents, generally 
speaking, is the best basis for determining 
how much food you get. 

8. (a) Congress empowered the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Food Administrator, who 
has given authority to OPA to ration proc- 
essed foods, 

9. (c) You must give the grocer the 
exact number of points required. 

10. (c) Victory gardens and home-can- 
ning are two of the best ways of fighting 
food shortages. 

11. (b) How could you miss this one? 

12. (d) Price of an item of food does 
not determine its point value. 

13. (a2) You may choose any of the 
processed foods you wish, as long as you 
have the required number of points, and 
money, of course. 

14. (c) A rise in point value tends to 


reduce the demand upon a particular type 
of food. 
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Educational Trends 
In the Emergency 


It therefore seems appropriate to reassert 
the principle, as old as history, that adults 
are responsible for providing suitable con- 
ditions for children and youth—TuHe 
AMERICAN YouTH CoMMISSION. 

The Commission lays a plan for 
youth “. . . a program based on the 
experience of the past, adjusted to 
the harsh realities of the present, and 
adequate to foreseeable needs of the 
future. . . .” The plan, with several 
others currently suggested, gives many 
interesting, as well as timely, specifics 
which will give priority to such war 
duties as are appropriate for the 
schools, while at the same time look- 
ing to the solution of future problems. 
Consideration of such plans educators 
should find stimulating. 


“Education as usual” is impossible, 
but changes should be carefully con- 
sidered and reasonably certain of pro- 
ducing the results intended. New pro- 
grams should be based upon factual 
evidence and not upon fanciful and 
hysterical claims that facts do not sup- 
port. Do the hurriedly organized 
physical education courses being added 
to the school requirements help teeth, 
eyes, and heart defects, which were by 
far the most common defects that 
made our young men unfit for first- 
line service? A functioning health edu- 
cation including nutrition, physical 
examination, remedial attention, and 
recreation will help the war effort and 
prepare young persons for the future 
at the same time. 


Vocational education likewise can 
serve the war effort and still look to 
the future employment of youth, pro- 
viding considered guidance operates 
in the training of each individual for 
the work to which he is best adapted. 
Guidance, occupational studies and 
training probably will remain after the 
emergency to become more important 
in the school program than they have 
been in the past. 


Other changes suggested and devel- 
oping, seem to be more practical and 
more functional work in all levels of 
social studies, foreign language, math- 
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By HELEN R. MESSENGER 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


ematics, science, the arts—marriage, 
family life, child care, consumer’s edu- 
cation, citizenship, international rela- 
tion and all types of understanding 
that will support a workable and per- 
manent peace. 

Further tendencies worthy of the 
serious thought of educators are “up- 
grading” of workers, rehabilitation, 
correspondence courses, adult educa- 
tion, refresher courses, extension, and 
occupational therapy to salvage the 
handicapped. New courses include 
map making, meteorology, navigation, 
pre-flight aeronautics, and social sta- 
tistics, while radio mechanics, aero- 
dynamics, electronics, photography, 
chemistry and physics courses to pre- 
pare for work in technical laboratories 
are for the first time being taught to 
college women in numbers. 

Recommendations for more radical 
changes are: 

The use of public lands for recreational 
purposes, as means of building morale and 
maintaining health 

Remedial reading accessible to all, par- 
ticularly to out-of-school youth and adults 

More encouragement of creative abilities 
in leisure-time occupation, to give meaning 
to life 

Practical farm mechanics for rural youth, 
including correspondence courses where 
“reasonably adequate general shop facilities 
are available” 

Gardening instruction aimed to improve 
the diet of rural America 

Conservation to aid in avoidance of waste, 
through preserving foods, and through in- 
suring sanitary standards 

More training of personnel workers 

Placement services by schools which make 
a continuous study of the area’s employment 
records 

Supervised volunteer student services to 
selective service boards, Red Cross chapters, 
and other groups, in typing, filing, printing; 
entertainment for hospitals and camps; s0- 
cial activities for alumni home on leave 

Child-care centers, summer aid to play- 
grounds and camps, and help in community 
gardens ; 

Work experience for money by part-time 
employment of all students in private enter- 
prises and in government service ; 

Discussion groups for youth, and organi- 
zation work of all kinds to develop habits 
of thoughtful participation as a necessity in 
a democracy 

Strong, aggressive programs in teaching 
democracy and in furnishing experience in 
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its practice and procedures in the schools 
and in the communities. 

These changes of emphasis in the 
schools’ programs are not without 
benefits. First, are the first-hand, 
practical experiences offered to the 
learner. Doubtless this change will re- 
main at least in part and replace many 
of the “book larnin’” processes of 
reading, listening, and studying. 

Secondly, the schools and the edu- 
cators of the country have the greatest 
opportunity of all time to establish 
themselves as realistic, vital factors in 
the service of American Democracy 
in this crisis. If they can meet the test 
heroically, there may arise out of the 
distressing experiences of this emer- 
gency the dream school with equal op- 
portunity for all, supported whole- 
heartedly as the hope of the American 
way of life. 

* 7 * 
READING FOR ILLINOIS 

EDUCATORS 


AMERICAN YoutH Commission, Youth 
and the Future, 1942. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EpucaTIONAL Po.icies CoMMISSION, A 
War Policy for American Schools, 1942. 
National Education Association and Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

NATIONAL Resources PLANNING Boarp, 
National Resources Development Report 
for 1942, N.R.P.B., Washington, D. C. 


McLean County: Schools 
Credit Union 


In March, 1942 Mr. J. Arthur Mc- 
Call, of the Illinois Credit Union 
League, was invited to appear before 
the McLean County Principals Asso- 
ciation and explain the purposes, 
methods of organizing, and advan- 
tages to be gained from a credit union 
that would serve the teachers and all 
other school employees of the county. 
A committee from the association was 
appointed to investigate the advisabil- 
ity of organizing a credit union. The 
committee reported to the association 
in October, 1942 and recommended 
that a credit union be organized. The 
recommendation was unanimously ac- 
cepted and the committee was in- 
structed to proceed with the work of 
organization. 

Mr. McCall was invited to return 
and supervise the work of organizing. 
The necessary supplies (ledger book, 
membership forms, cash book, charter, 


“MUST” 
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by-laws, etc.) were furnished by the 
Illinois Credit Union League at a very 
low cost, with the privilege of paying 
for them when the credit union could 
conveniently do so. 

Ten directors were elected. The di- 
rectors then elected from their group 
a president, vice-president, and a sec- 
retary-treasurer. From the directors 
three were also elected as a supervis- 
ing committee to audit the books 
every three months and to give gen- 
eral supervision to the operation of 
the credit union. Three were elected 
to serve as a credit committee to pass 
on all applications for loans. The Mc- 
Lean County Principals Association 
served as the group that promoted the 
organization of the credit union. The 
credit union is now a completed or- 
ganization and no longer a responsi- 
bility of the principals association. 

The first annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held in January, 
1943, and at this meeting a report was 
given on the financial status of the 
credit union and three directors were 
elected. All school employees in Mc- 
Lean County were invited to attend 
this meeting and to receive informa- 
tion on credit union operation. 

There are twelve other credit 
unions in McLean County. The Mc- 
Lean County Schools Credit Union 
has had the distinct advantage of 
having the advice and help of the offi- 
cials of these credit unions in com- 
pleting the organization. 

Teachers and janitors have pur- 
chased enough shares to carry on the 
work of the credit union without any 
special effort being made to sell 
shares. When applications for loans 
become heavy, the officers will attempt 
to sell enough shares to secure the 
necessary capital to meet the demand 
for loans. 

The McLean County Schools Cred- 
it Union will be operated as a service 
organization for the school employees 
of McLean County. It expects (1) 
to make it unnecessary for school em- 
ployees who belong to the Credit 
Union to pay exorbitant rates of in- 
terest when they are compelled to bor- 
row money, (2) to secure loans on 
short notice, (3) to pay about 4 per- 
cent interest on all money invested in 
shares, (4) to furnish school employ- 
ees an excellent place to invest money, 
and (5) to educate school employees 
in the advantages of co-operatively 
working together—J. W. CAarriINnc- 
TON, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois. 
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Three-Week Session 
MAY 31-JUNE 18 
Fifteen-Week Term 
JUNE 14-SEPT. 23 
First 6-Week Session 
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Second Session 
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Post-Session (3 Weeks) 
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including FE education and military 
science and tactics -™ preparation for military 
service; conferences on Reading, Guidance, 
Inter-American Relations, an Post-War 
Planning. 
Recreation: Municipal A, 4 3— Little Sym- 
pase, Open-Air Conce e Base- 
Forest Park, a wot pla yeround of 
1400 acres adjoining the Unive ; Missis- 
I eer excursions, and spo on the 


“Recistvetion: Friday and Saturday preced- 
ing each session. 


For complete bulletin available in April, 
address 


Director of Summer School 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tenure Not Broker by 
Military Service 

A teacher who has attained tenure 
does not relinquish such status by 
entering the military service of the 
United States, either by induction or 
enlistment, Attorney-General George 
F. Barrett has ruled in a letter to the 
State’s Attorney of Cumberland 
County. The ruling interprets the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the Tenure Act: 

The contractual continued service status 
of a teacher shall not be affected by the pro- 
motion of the teacher or by absence caused 
by temporary illness or temporary incapac- 
ity . . :, because of leave of absence mutu- 
ally agreed upon between the teacher and 
the board, or because of absence while in 
the military service of the United States, 
provided that a teacher employed to take 
the place of one entering into the military 
service of the United States shall not ac- 
quire contractual continued service. .. . 

The state’s attorney had presented 
a situation in which a superintendent 
who had attained tenure status re- 
ceived a commission in the armed 
forces and relinquished his position 
with the school district. A teacher in 
the system, who also had previously 
attained tenure, was advanced to the 
superintendency, and a third teacher 
from outside the district was em- 
ployed to fill the teaching vacancy. 

Regarding the teacher advanced to 
the superintendency the opinion 
stated: ‘ . such teacher does not 
acquire tenure status by teaching dur- 
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ing the absence of the other teacher 
in military service.” Therefore the 
teacher would acquire no tenure sta- 
tus as superintendent, but would re- 
tain tenure status as a teacher. 

The third teacher who comes into 
the system by reason of a vacancy 
created “by the absence of a teacher 
who is in the military service’ should 
be so advised and his contract should 
so state. He would not acquire tenure 
status by such teaching. 

The Attorney-General’s letter deals 
specifically with two points that have 
been productive of confusion. The 
first of these involves the construction 
of the clause, “provided that a teach- 
er employed to take the place of one 
entering into military service of the 
United States shall not acquire con- 
tractual continued service under this 
Act.” In this connection the Attorney- 
General cites numerous decisions in 
which the principle of legislative intent 
is emphasized. It is clearly the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, he points out, 
to protect the tenure of a teacher dur- 
ing an absence while he is in the mili- 
tary service of the United States and 
to withhold it from the individual fill- 
ing the position during such absence. 

The second point raised is that of 
“mutual agreement.” The Attorney- 
General ruled that “The provision of 
this statute which relates to leave of 
absence by mutual agreement between 
the teacher and the board does not 
apply to persons who enter the mil- 
itary service of the United States.” 

The opinion further states that the 
teacher who, having attained tenure, 
relinquishes his position for military 
service, “would have the right to re- 
sume teaching immediately, or within 
a reasonable time. What constitutes 
a reasonable time would depend upon 
the pertinent facts of each separate 
case.” School officials are advised to 
adopt “practical and common sense 
rules in accordance with the above stat- 
ute and the views herein expressed.” 


Marlow WORKBOOKS 
Lighter 2 lout foad 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


To the Teachers-meus OF INTEREST 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VERNON L. NICKELL Superintendent 


oy a town of about 800 
population in the downstate section of 
Illinois, is located in a farming com- 
munity. There are an additional 800 
people living on the farms surround- 
ing this village. There are two schools 
in the village, one an elementary and 
the other a community high school. 
The latter district includes consider- 
able rural territory. 


A Community Educational 
Program 


“Henry Brown” has been superin- 
tendent of schools at Smithville for 
the past five years. He started there 
with a limited experience; but with 
vision and with the help of his school 
board and his teachers, he has brought 
into being in five years an up-to-date 
educational program for the Smith- 
ville community. 

One of his first official acts was to 
call together his teachers and talk to 
them as follows: 

The success of an educational program for 
this community will depend very largely 
upon you teachers. Buildings with proper 
heating, lighting, ventilation and seating, 
are important; equipment such as library 
books, maps, globes, charts and bulletin 
boards, is important; but most important of 
all is the educational philosophy of you 
teachers. 

It was not long after Mr. Brown 
had taken charge until there was a 
real educational awakening in the 
community. 

Although there had been an agri- 
culture department in the high school 
for several years, it had not func- 
tioned beyond some “book-learnin’ ” 
for the boys in the field of agriculture. 
Now this department began to expand 
into a “community” enterprise. 

The agriculture boys organized an 
F. F. A. (Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica). Their “projects” in agriculture 
began to take on new form. Instead of 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 TO JULY 30 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine proftt. 
able study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the usual small “patch” of potatoes 
(with dad taking care of them) or a 
dozen chickens (with “Mom” doing 
most of the work), each boy began to 
talk in terms of long-time planning 
for his projects, involving several 
acres of land or several head of live- 
stock. A new shop was fitted up. Old 
farm machinery was brought in for 
repair. Much carpentry work was car- 
ried on. 

Not only did the boys themselves 
take on new life, but their dads be- 
came interested and met at the high 
school twice a month to study agri- 
cultural problems. While they were in 
session, the wives were meeting with 
the home economics instructor and 
discussing problems of “home mak- 
ing.” A community club was formed. 
It met in the high school once a 
month. 


In a similar vein, other departments 
of the high school began to expand to 
community proportions. The instruc- 
tor in music organized a community 
chorus. This group included the adult 
singers of the community. Some sixty 
people enrolled in this chorus. They 
gave many fine programs for the com- 
munity. They sang Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” at each Christmas season and 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Easter 
time. 


The athletic program aroused cou- 
munity-wide interest. The adults, both 
men and women, used the gymnasium 
at regular intervals. The mens’ volley- 
ball teams played each Tuesday eve- 
ning, and the women used the gym- 
nasium on Thursday evenings for 
athletic contests. 


A “Community Fair” 


Space will not permit going into 
further details, but the entire high 
school took on this air of a “Commu- 
nity Educational Program.” One 
large culminating event of the year 
was the “Community Fair,” held usu- 
ally in September or October. The en- 
tire community entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. Outdoor concerts and 
entertainments were given. Good 
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wholesome amusement was provided. 
Rural schools constructed beautiful 
floats and prepared exhibits. A huge 
parade was held. Prizes were offered 
for the best floats and premiums given 
for agriculture and home economics 
exhibits. The gymnasium housed the 
latter, but it required several large 
tents for the agriculture exhibits. 


Elementary School Activities 


In like manner, the elementary 
school was also awakened. One teach- 
er became the leader of the Boy 
Scouts, while another became Girl 
Scout leader. These organizations pro- 
vided an opportunity for much fine 
training for boys and girls. 

A pageant was given by the elemen- 
tary school each Memorial Day in the 
high-school gymnasium. Teachers met 
once each week in an “extension” 
class, and all were working toward 
higher degrees. The board of educa- 
tion rewarded such efforts with sal- 
ary increases. Newer practices in 
teaching were tried out, and the peo- 
ple of the community became tolerant 
and entered into the spirit of such 
practices. 

A Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized. A Summer Round-Up pro- 
gram was put into effect by this 
group. A Mothers’ Study Club met 
every two weeks. The P.T.A. was re- 
sponsible for obtaining a health nurse ; 
it sponsored a summer playground 
program, and, above all, it became the 
great co-ordinating agency for the en- 
tire community. 


Inside the Classroom 


All this is not to minimize in the 
least the importance of what was go- 
ing on inside the classrooms in the 
Smithville schools. This work was im- 
portant. The teachers were “directing 
learning” and not merely hearing 
classes recite. Newer practices in 
teaching were being used. Mr. Brown 
and his teachers held regular faculty 
meetings, during which they discussed 
newer phases of the instructional pro- 
gram. New types of reports were sent 
to parents. A splendid activity pro- 
gram was put into effect. In addition 
to the F.F.A. in high school, there 
was a Girl’s Athletic Association, a 
Camera Club, a Student Council, A 
Home Economics Club, a Science 
Club, and a Dramatics Club. 

I have related what transpired in 
Smithville to show that a progressive 
educational program for a community 
extends far beyond the walls of the 
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school building. While the children 
are in school but a small fraction of 
their time (approximately six hours 
per day, five days per week, and forty 
weeks per year), they are being “edu- 
cated” all the time. Hence, the need 
for all community forces to work to- 
gether, to accomplish this objective. 

Smithville is now proud of its 
school, its teachers, and its superinten- 
dent. It should be. There is a real 
“community education program” go- 
ing on, and every citizen of that com- 
munity is ready and willing to testify 
to this fact. But undergirding all this 
has heen the educational philosophy of 
Mr. Brown and his teaching staff. 

As it is in Smithville, so it is in the 
state of Illinois. The progress and suc- 
cess of our schools will depend very 
largely upon you teachers of the State. 
As new plans and procedures are 
brought forth by the Department of 
Public Instruction, you will help to 
carry out such plans. I, as your leader, 
am depending upon you. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
(Continued from page 209) 


House Bill 149, Westbrook, pro- 
vides for county school board insti- 
tutes sponsored by the county super- 
intendent of schools with board mem- 
bers reimbursed the necessary ex- 
penses by the local district. Education 
Committee. 

House Bill 152, Donohoo, Keller, 
Gibbs, provides a minimum teacher 
retirement allowance of $800 per year 
after thirty-five years of creditable 
service. Effective after January 1, 
1943. This is not an I.E.A. bill and 
like House Bill 54 lacks actuarial 
background and support. Education 
Committee. 

House Bill 154, Clabaugh, Tom 
Garman, appropriates $50,000 (emer- 
gency) to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to continue Americaniza- 
tion classes (formerly WPA) through 
June 30, 1943. Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

House Bill 159, Westbrook, re- 
quires all pupils enrolled in grades 1 
to 12, regardless of age, to be subject 
to compulsory attendance laws. Com- 
mittee on Education. 

House Bills 163-164, Cutler, allow 
teachers colleges to accept Federal 
funds for tuitioning military students. 
First reading in Senate. Emergency. 

House Bills 166-167, Edwards, 
Powell, Van der Vries, and Kelsey, 
the State distributive fund bills iden- 
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tical with Senate Bills 107 and 108. 
Education and Appropriations Com- 
mittees, respectively. 

House Bill 172, Mrs. O'Neill, al- 
lows non-high school students to at- 
tend the high schools of their choice ; 
also withholds recognition after July 
1, 1945 from a high school whose 
daily attendance in the last two years 
averages eight pupils or less per 
year taught. (Exceptions). Ed. Comm. 

House Bill 173, Mrs. O'Neill, re- 
moves all school districts from the 
operation of the Australian Ballot 
Law. (Eliminates “For” or “Against” 

s. “Yes” and “No” struggle.) Would 
not pertain to districts under city 
elections. Elections Committee. 

House Bill 197, Clabaugh, Dillavou, 
Garman, amends University of IIli- 
nois Scholarship Law. Education 
Committee. 
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WORK BOOKS ON U. S. CONSTITUTION 
The U. S. Constitution with simple explana- 
tory notes. Work is divided into Work Units 
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Third National Teachers 
Meeting by Radio 


The Third National Teachers Meet- 
ing by Radio will be presented hv the 
Educational Policies Cormission over 
the facilities of the National Broad- 
— Company, on Tuesday March 
23, at 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. C.W.T. Sta- 
tion WMAQ, Chicago, announces 
that the studio will be available for 
audience at the time of the original 
broadcast. A rebroadcast at 10:00 to 
10:30 p.m. C.W.T. the same night 
over the same station is tentatively 
arranged. 

Two educational problems which 
will emerge when the war ends will 
be the object of attention during the 
third radio meeting: (1) the educa- 
tional policy and program: of the 
United States after the war and (2) 
the international role of education in 
formulating and keeping the peace. 

Far-reaching modifications have al- 
ready been made in order to fit the 
school’s program to the war effort. As 
the war continues, further and more 
drastic changes are likely to occur. 
When the war is over, the question 
will immediately arise as to which of 
these changes, if any, shall be made 
permanent features of our educational 
system. There will also be the prob- 
lems of youth whose training’ has 
been interrupted by military service 
or service in war industries, and prob- 
lems of the training and retraining of 
returned soldiers and demobilized war 
workers. 

Schools have been used throughout 
the world as instruments of national 
policy. As such, they have frequently 


been directed to the development of 
attitudes and ideals that were incon- 
sistent with peaceful progress of all 
the peoples of the world. There has 
been no effective international agency 
in the field of education. Will settle- 
ments that will be evolved after the 
cessation of hostilities give the educa- 
tional function adequate recognition ? 

The general pattern for the meet- 
ing will be the same as in the two 
previous broadcasts in this series. 
Some 80,000 public school teachers 
will be listening in groups. Either be- 
fore or after the broadcast these local 
groups will apply to their own school 
and community situations the prob- 
lems discussed on the radio. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 202) 

has been prepared. It proposes: (a) a $5.00 
increase in equalization per elementary pu- 
pil in attendance; (b) a flat grant of $5.00 
per high-school pupil in A.D.A.; (c) a $4.00 
increase in the flat grant per elementary pu- 
pil in A.D.A. Thus the State would grant 
equalization on the basis of a $65 per pupil 
support level in the elementary grades and 
$85 per pupil in'the high school. 

With the increased cost of school 
materials and equipment, the scarcity 
of teachers, and many other factors 
due to the present war situation, it is 
necessary to secure additional state 
aid in order that the schools of our 
State may function as efficiently as 
in the past. This is no time to curtail 
school expenditures. School men 
should have conferences with other in- 
terested persons in their local districts. 
They should contact their legislators 
and lay the bare facts before them 
concerning the critical situation that 
the schools are facing. Let nothing di- 
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vide us in our effort to promote the 
welfare of our children. Budgetary en- 
largements will mean progress in 
schools of the Nation. We must in- 
dividually urge the enactment into 
law of our whole ‘egislative program. 

Ask yourself tnese questions as a 
teacher or administrator: What am I 
doing and what have I done to ac- 
quaint myself, the members of my 
profession, and the lay persons with 
whom I come in contact with our edu- 
cational program? What will be the 
effect upon the public if I do not know 
what our legislative program em- 
braces? How will my community feel 
toward me if I do not know the work 
of the IE.A.? What will my com- 
munity think of me if I fail to tell my 
representatives and senators about our 
educational program? How willing 
am I to put my shoulder to the wheel, 
to carry on when it would be ever so 
much easier to “Let George do it ?” 

If we teachers fail to do our utmost 
to have this conservative educational 
program enacted into law, not only 
will we fail the children of Illinois but 
we will be failing to support democ- 
racy, for education and democracy are 
interdependent. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 200) 


Needed Legislation 


It seems timely to consider the fol- 
lowing legislative proposals on the 
subject of health and physical edu- 
cation : 


1. A law to permit counties to create 
full-time health departments, by a refer- 
endum of the people, in order to provide a 
generalized program of public health serv- 
ice (including health service to the 
schools). 

2. An amendment to .1e School Law per- 
taining to physical education requiring that 
all children be given medical and dental ex- 
aminations by licensed physicians and den- 
tists before entering the public school sys- 
tem and at reasonable intervals thereafter; 
such act to include the maintenance of a 
cumulative record of such examinations and 
other essential health history for each child. 
However, such law should not void any re- 
ligious prerogative of the student when 
such prerogative is certified. 

3. An amendment to the School Law 
pertaining to physical education so as to 
provide for: 

a) A statement of the aims and goals 
to be achieved in a physical education 
program, such statement to serve as 4 
basis for building courses of study in 
physical education 

b) Daily instruction in physical edu- 
cation for all students in the public 
schools 

c) Special instruction and corrective 
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activities for all students who are not 
able to take the physical education pro- 
gram of normal children 
d) The teaching of an appropriate 
course in every public-supported teacher 
training institution on the methods and 
materials of teaching physical education, 
such course to be a requirement for 
graduation 
e) The preparation of a suggestive 
course of study and materials in physical 
education for the various grade levels 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, such course to be made available 
to the schools as needed 
f) The preparation of a course of 
study in physical education by each 
school district for local use, as soon as 
practicable 
4. An amendment to the law pertaining 
to instruction in physiology and hygiene 
to require that health instruction be given 
during the first nine grades of the public 
schools, such instruction to be given 
throughout, for not less than the equivalent 
of two class periods per week. 


The Commission for Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped Children is 
formulating legislation to co-ordinate 
and broaden the program for handi- 
capped children. 





BULLETIN NO. 69 
(Continued from page 203) 

IX. Immediate steps must be taken 
to plan for the continuation of the edu- 
cation of boys who will return to us 
when the war is over. 

In these plans we must show proper 
respect for the returned soldiers’ mili- 
tary experiences or they will be dis- 
gusted with our proposals. 

X. The implementation of solutions 
to these problems must be in your 
hands and your students’ hands. 

There has been much printed, and 
much of what has been printed is in 
the hands of your principal. More can 
be secured through bibliographies 
which the principal possesses. In plan- 
ning please remember that the scope 
must be broad enough to include all 
students. It is not sufficient to put in 
one or two additional courses which 
will reach only a few. Probably a gen- 
eral survey of the problem should be 
made and a blueprint developed. After 
that has been done tasks can be as- 
signed to each department and to each 
teacher. 

XI. These plans will involve care- 
ful thought. 

They will involve extra hours of 
study. They will involve fundamental 
curriculum changes. They will involve 
careful analysis of our present meth- 
ods of teaching. They will force cer- 
tain administrative changes, but we 
must calmly meet the challenge. 
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TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 
(Continued from page 197) 


one school in the forenoon and at the 
other in the afternoon. Some fields 
lend themselves to such an arrange- 
ment better than others. Music, art, 
industrial arts, and commerce seem to 
be pertinent examples. There are a 
number of such cases in the state of 
Illinois at present. 


Consolidation and Acceleration 


Consolidation of attendance units 
represents a possible source of supply, 
though not a large one. In Illinois 
there are a large number of rural 
schools with fewer than ten pupils 
enrolled. In a number of cases this 
fall two and even three schools have 
combined and one teacher is handling 
the resulting situation very satisfac- 
torily. 

In Champaign County, where the 
University of Illinois is located, there 
are one two-year high school, four 
three-year high schools, and thirteen 
four-year high schools, (a total of 
eighteen high schools) outside of the 
cities of Champaign and Urbana. 

Five schools could easi’, take care 
of the educational needs and at the 
same time provide much better edu- 
cational opportunities than many of 
the youngsters are at present receiv- 
ing. Not only would the cost to the 
county be less, but from 10 percent 
to 20 percent of the teachers would be 
freed to locate elsewhere. 

Community jealousy, gas rationing 
and numerous other factors at once 
appear as obstacles ; nevertheless here 
is a source of supply which can be 
tapped if we are willing. 


With the “speeding-up” program 
which most colleges and universities 
have adopted, it is possible to increase 
somewhat the number of candidates 
who will be graduated the next year 
or two. Directors of teacher training 
should encourage candidates in train- 
ing to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities, and should advise them care- 
fully so that well-balanced schedules 
are selected and too much is not at- 
tempted. Responsibility here may also 
include the soliciting of suitable can- 
didates for the teaching profession. 

We have enumerated a number of 
possible sources of supply. The real 
test now becomes one of discovering 
means of locating these potential 
candidates. 


Locating Potential Candidates 


Another problem is this: Who 
should assume the responsibility of 
discovering these people? Should the 
state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in each state assume this respon- 
sibility? Shall the state teacher 
placement associations, or their na- 
tional group take this over? Dare we 
leave it to the commercial agencies ? 
Can the teacher-training institutions 
through their individual placement 
bureaus meet this challenge? 

Probably no one can do it, but 
through the co-operation of all a 
reasonable amount of success may 
come. However, it is unlikely that 
anything short of a state-wide basis 
is feasible. This doubtless means that 
the state department in each state 
should assume the initiative and major 
responsibility. In states where there is 
a state teacher placement association, 
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that group could well join with the 
state department, and in some cases, 
perhaps, assume the chief responsi- 
bility. 

Procedure 

Granted that the state department 
assumes the responsibility of locating 
potential candidates, how shall it pro- 
ceed? Probably a survey of the state 
should he undertaken. 

Perhaps.each county superintendent 
should be directed to conduct in his 
county 2 census based on the possible 
sources of supply previously indicated 
or on some such basis. 

City superintendents in towns 
above a certain size, perhaps 5,000 
population, could be held responsible 
for the census in their localities. The 
superintendents serving as directors 
of the census could report to the state 
department the general results. These 
might be given in terms of the num- 
ber available in the various fields and 
ievels who could go to work at once, 
and who need additional training. 
Perhaps these superintendents could 
inform school administrators in their 
respective districts of the potential 
candidates discovered. In any event, 
due publicity to the census would 
make all school administrators alert 
to this possible help. 

Placement officers should use every 
means possible to discover among 
their alumni, people who can help in 
this emergency. Letters, advertising, 
appeals through alumni magazines 
and talks at all kinds of meetings such 
as luncheon clubs, farmers’ institutes, 
etc., represent possibilities here. Even 
if we duplicate some of the efforts of 
the state plan, no harm is done. Bet- 
ter to discover a potential teacher 
through two plans than not at all. 
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Another effort along this line is the 
canvass being made by the American 
Association of University Women. 
Among these women are many former 
teachers and many capable and well- 
trained women who have never 
taught. Our High School Visitor at 
the University of Illinois and the 
writer have worked out a brief form 
which calls for pertinent information 
concerning each individual. The wom- 
en are distributing these blanks, coi- 
lecting them, and sending them in so 
that individuals may be informed 
concerning openings. 

Another possibility that presents it- 
self is that of approaching local draft 
boards for the names of all men who 
are rejected. If reasons for such a 
request are carefully explained, it 
seems likely that the boards’ co-opera- 
tion in this respect can be secured. 
Perhaps this plan should be carried 
out as a part of the state-wide survey 
or census. However, it would require 
a follow-up at stated intervals if it is 
to function well. 

Placement directors of teacher- 
training institutions have the special 
responsibility of seeing to it that all 
potential candidates are fully informed 
concerning the possibilities of meeting 
any special requirements which may 
be set up for them. I refer to exten- 
sion courses, correspondence courses, 
courses offered during summer ses- 
sions, etc. New types of courses, such 
as “refresher” courses, courses in 
aeronautics and courses in meteor- 
ology deserve special emphasis. 

We ought also to explain the in- 
tricacies of certification—tregular, spe- 
cial and emergency—conditions of 
employment, tenure and salary as 
affected by the war; in short, all of 
those situations which might be con- 
fusing to persons not closely in touch 
with the educational setup. These 
people for the most part are coming 
to help the schools in a time of emer- 
gency. Let’s make it as easy as pos- 
sible for them. 


Professional Ethics Involved 


This leads to a point of professional 
ethics. What will be the attitude of 
the regular teachers toward these 
newcomers? Will they be received as 
equals or as usurpers? Will they re- 
ceive assistance and backing? Will 
they be encouraged to keep on, even 
at tasks for which they may be none 
too well qualified? Can not piace- 
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ment people sell this tenet of profes- 
sional ethics to all concerned ? 

What attitude will teachers take if 
some of these newcomers receive as 
much, or nearly as much, salary as 
the regulars? Some of them, teachers 
of industrial arts perhaps, may receive 
more money than some of the regular 
language teachers. Again, placement 
directors can make a real contribution. 

Finally, what attitude are placement 
directors going to take relative toward 
moving teachers from one school to 
another? In Illinois the tenure law 
makes it impossible for a teacher to 
resign within thirty days of the open- 
ing of school, or during the school 
year, save with the permission of the 
board of education. Granted that a 
placement officer has a chance tc 
move a teacher along at an increase 
of $350 yearly. Shall he notify her 
of this opportunity or shall he insist 
that the principal interested in her 
communicate with her principal be- 
fore he offers her the position? 

Opportunities for real promotion do 
not come every day. Within reason- 
able limits, they must be accepted 
when they appear. This problem ig 
troublesome always, but particularly| 
acute during a shortage of teachers. 
May I suggest for this as well as fo" 
all the problems of professional ethic 
at a time like this, the application « 
the Golden Rule. 
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